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HERE is little genuine improvement in the 
situation in China. Japan’s guarded acceptance 
of some of the Anglo-American proposals must 
be interpreted in the light of her obstinate refusal to 
consider any intervention in Manchuria. The Man- 
churian question is the touchstone of Japanese sincerity 
and of the sincerity of the intervening Powers. The 
bloody operations in Shanghai may yet have good 
consequences if the League of Nations will only use 
the opportunity to redeem the weakness of its past policy 
over the rape of Manchuria. It will be a scandal, 
impossible to excuse, if it can be said that the signatories 
to the Kellogg Pact and the Council of the League are 
prepared to resist effectively one nation’s aggressive 
action only when their own immediate interests are 
threatened. The world should be beyond that stage 
of self-regarding, political materialism in which men 
will rush to the defence of the commercial interests 
represented by the International Settlement in Shanghai, 
but leave Manchuria, without effective protest, to go 
the miserable way to subjugation that has been the 
lot of Korea. 
* * om 
There is in this question a real chance for the Opposi- 
tion to show itself capable of sound, constructive 
political thought, and we hope no attention will be 


paid, in the House of Commons or elsewhere, to the 
efforts to check criticism of Japan because she “is a 
friendly Power.”’ No such consideration deterred 
Gladstone from his denunciation of Turkey; and, as 
Mr. Lansbury retorted to his interrupters, the rule 
has been gaily broken by anyone who has wished to 
attack the Soviet Republics. Anyhow, it is an absurd 
convention ; for as the world becomes more of a family, 
the different members of the family must expect critic- 
ism when they misbehave. There is a very naive 
defence of Japanese conduct in a statement made for 
the Times by Mr. Yoshizawa, the Foreign Minister. 
He defends his country’s recourse to arms as a kind of 
police action necessary owing to Chinese naughtiness— 
there was “an insulting article about the Imperial 
Family in the Kuomintang organ.” So the English, 
during the Boer War, might have bombarded Calais 
and Boulogne because La Rire published 

caricatures of Queen Victoria! Among Mr. 
zawa’s more modest demands is one that, 
drawing our troops, the safety of our nationals shall 
be secured by the Chinese withdrawing theirs.” Evi- 
dently he is quite prepared for the internationalisation 
of Shanghai but not of Manchuria ! 


+ * * 


insolent 
Y oshi- 


** before with- 


The opening of the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva has naturally been overshadowed by the war- 
clouds in China. Indeed, the Chairman’s inaugural 
speech on Tuesday was put back for an hour whilst 


an emergency mecting of the League Council was held. 
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Mr. Henderson did not deliver an epoch-making oration. 
How could he—or how could anybody else in his 
position—have done that? But his speech certainly 
did not justify the contemptuous comments of the 
Times, which with an odd mixture of malice and mean- 
ness suggests that he ought to have said morc—and 
even apparently done something—about Shanghai, 
and girds at him for not proclaiming from the chair 
his doubts about the success of the Conference! He 
spoke, .in fact, as he usually does, plainly and straight- 
forwardly and with that conviction of the -grave 
issues at stake which is shared by all men of sense and 
good will. When he said that he “refused to con- 
template the possibility of failure,” he was-not branding 
himself as a visionary. He knows well enough what 
are the obstacles to disarmament. But the alternatives 
are not confined to a hundred per cent. success and a 
hundred per cent. failure. It is possible that we shall 
achieve something worth having. The running amok 
of Japan need not prevent agreements to economise 
on armaments. It may even result in the Japanese 
themselves taking a soberer view of the advantages 
to be gained by war. 
* * * 

It was ironic enough that it should fall to Mr. Sato, the 
Japanese delegate, to present the League’s comments 
upon Polish behaviour in the Ukraine. Japan is not 
in a happy position when it comes to a discussion of 
problems of international obligation. But the facts 
were overwhelming and the Polish defence the flimsiest 
of special pleading. As a result Poland has been found 
guilty by the Council: nothing in its opinion—nor 
in the opinion of any non-Polish observer—had been 
done by the Ukrainian nationalist movement to justify 
Poland in flogging Ukrainian peasants and destroying 
their property. Poland deelared that she had since 
punished some of her over-zealous police, which the 
Council accepted as all to the good. But Lord Ceeil, 
who has played an excellent part in this matter, and 
the whole Council with him, regretted that the Polish 
Government “ had not felt able to grant compensation 
to the innocent elements of the population which had 
been the victims of abuses.”’ So far, so good. Poland 
stands rebuked. But what difference will it make to 
Polish policy ? To be explicit, will Poland withdraw 
the two Bills now being presented in her legislature, 
one of which aims a blow at the heart of Ukrainian 
education, while the other proposes to “ colonise ” 
Ukrainian districts with Polish ex-soldiers? It is 
better than nothing that the Council should have 
come down on the right side: but the whole issue 
of Home Rule, promised to the Ukraine, has again 
been passed over. Nothing has been exacted from the 
Poles except vague and probably worthless promises. 

* * * 

Mr. Chamberlain was short and plain on Tuesday 
in his statement about the reparations question. The 
British Government wants a general cancellation of 
reparations and war debts; but that obviously cannot 
be had now, and they pin their hopes to a Conference 
in May or June, when “the conditions may be 
more favourable for a permanent settlement.” Every- 
body expects a big swing to the Left at the French 


- General Election—some even talk of a majority for 


M. Léon Blum, or at any rate for a policy in which 
Socialists and the less Germanophobe Radicals would 
agree. The original idea was to hold the elections in 
April, but it seems now that they will be postponed 
till late in May, so as to follow the elections in Prussia. 
There, it is hoped by the French Conservatives, the 
Nazis will be successful, and this will frighten the 


_electors of France into renewing their support of the 


Right. How much importance is to be attached to 
these manceuvres is not yet clear. 
* *~ * 

Mr. Lang has defaulted ; and there has been for the 
moment a fairly sharp fall in the value of Australian 
securities. Mr. Lyons, however, repudiates Mr. Lang’s 
policy, and since the Commonwealth Government is 
bound by agreement to make good the New South Wales 
default, the bondholders will probably get their money 
after all. The result of Mr. Lang’s action will indeed 
be felt more in Australia than here ; its chief effect will 
be to provide a first-class crisis between the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and of New South Wales. Yet 
it is not surprising that Australian stocks generally have 
fallen in value ; for from the standpoint of bondholders 
it is obviously a dangerous thing to have default publicly 
talked about and preached in influential quarters as a 
way for debtor countries out of their troubles. Se far 
the world crisis has caused singularly few defaults on 
fixed interest-bearing securities in any part of the world. 
This is partly because the depreciation of sterling has 
reduced the real burden on the debtors, but also because 
world finance is now so integrated that great efforts have 
been made to stop the outbreak of an obviously contagious 
disease. If the world slump lasts much longer, these 
efforts can hardly continue to succeed ; and Mr. Lang’s 
poliey is likely to find a growing body of adherents. 
But countries like Australia, which will need to borrow 
again heavily before long, will not default if they can 
possibly help it. Bondholders need not as yet be much 
alarmed. 

* * *% 

The report that 106 American religious leaders have 
cabled the Prime Minister “ appealing for the release 
of Mr. Gandhi and for co-operation for the solution of 
the Indian problem,” has caused some rather natural 
irritation in this country. The authors of angry 
letters to the papers have pointed out that there has 
never been a time when Americans—whether “ re- 
ligious leaders” or just plain men and women—had 
better reason to attend to their own affairs. America 
is not making a conspicuous success of any govern- 
mental enterprise—neither the city of New York, nor 
the islands of Hawaii, nor the nation as a whole—so it 
would not seem the right moment for them to take on 
the governing of the Indian Empire. However, the 
English should realise that they have only themselves 
to blame for the bad press their Indian policy has in 
the United States. The American reporters who are 
sent to India do not go with any anti-British feelings ; 
but they rapidly acquire such feelings. For the English 
civil servants still appear to regard reporters as mere 
impertinent intruders who should be put in their places 
—-and being put in your place by an English official is 
not an endearing experience. Having been thwarted, 
and probably annoyed, by the English, the reporters 
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then turn to Gandhi, and that keen-witted saint receives 
them affably and talks at length about his hopes and 
plans, and is quite willing to be photographed eating 
nuts and wearing chiefly spectacles. Naturally, Gandhi 
gets a splendid press in America, and the English 
Government a bad one. This is a state of affairs that 
could easily be remedied. It would not be necessary 
for the English officials to eat nuts. if they would 
merely learn to be more gracious, it would suffice. 
* * * 

The tariff session of Parliament has begun, and con- 
flicting rumours have been running round about the 
preferences which would be given to the Colonies and 
which would or would not be given to the Dominions. 
The crowded Government benches are all hungry for 
their meal and quite unwilling to pay any serious 
attention to arguments on the free-trade side. The 
position of Sir Herbert Samuel and the other dissentient 
ministers is lightly passed over : it looks well to pretend 
that National Government is different from Con- 
servative Government, and if the Liberals are prepared 
to aid that pretence, why should the Conservatives 
who are getting what they want, or at least a big instal- 
ment of it, be over-critical ? So the Opposition’s vote 
of censure is treated with contempt and the Prime 
Minister’s rebuff to Mr. Lansbury was thoroughly 
appreciated as a good joke. Mr. Lansbury thought 
that a vote of censure on the Government for un- 
necessarily introducing a far-reaching Constitutional in- 
novation ought to precede the acceptance of that 
innovation in practice, and that, since tariffs are con- 
demned in the vote of censure, that vote should come 
before the introduction of the Tariff Bill. But Mr. 
MacDonald’s reply was to give time for the vote after 
the Tariff Bill. The fact is that the National Govern- 
ment has destroyed not only the collective respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet, but also effective Parliamentary 
Government in this country. 

* ~ ~ 

The Town and Country Planning Bill got its second 
reading practically without opposition in the House 
of Commons this week. It is virtually the Bill that 
Mr. Greenwood introduced on behalf of the Labour 
Government. One of the few really national and non- 
party causes is the preservation of the countryside 
and the proper control of urban development. It is 
ridiculous that the urban authorities, which have town- 
planning powers, should have possessed hitherto no 
control at all over areas already built over; and it is 
hardly less ridiculous that we should have waited till 
now to apply even such powers as did exist to rural 
as well as urban areas. The proposed “ betterment” 
charges again, while they have been lowered from 100 
to 75 per cent. of the improvement in value, are obviously 
on the right lines, and do represent a small beginning of 
the effective socialisation of one indefensible form of 
unearned increment. Of course, even if the Bill passes 
unspoilt, its powers are only permissive, and its real 
value will depend on the use made of it by the local 
authorities. But it will at least provide them with 
the means of coping with such nuisances as ribbon 
development, the erection of unsightly buildings, and the 
destruction of historic monuments. The National 
Government is wise in adopting its predecessor’s Bill. 


The repayment of £30,000,000 to France and America 
has made the position of the London money market a 
good deal healthier—the more so because it has been 
carried through at a time when French short-term 
balances in London were also being reduced. Sterling 
has now been for some time reasonably stable ; and the 
alarms of last autumn are a good deal less violent than 
they were. This is partly because the situation is really 
easier for the time being, but far more because the 
absurd exaggeration of last autumn’s panic has now 
been widely realised. Yet we are by no means out of 
the wood. Our temporary ease is largely dependent 
on the export of gold from India, without which we 
could certainly hot have made this week’s repayment. 
There is still to come the repayment of the much larger 
sum of £80,000,000 at par which the Government 
borrowed in its final and ill-advised attempt to remain 
on the gold standard. As long as this remains unpaid, 
and there are also large French balances that may be 
withdrawn from London at any time, sterling cannot 
have an assured stable value, even apart from the 
danger to it from a tariff policy calculated to force up 
the level of British prices. The repayment of the 
£30,000,000 was an excellent, and a welcome, gesture 
of strength ; but the £80,000,000 still owing is likely 
to cause us a good deal more trouble, unless gold con- 
tinues to come from India even on an increasing scale. 


~ % n 


The case of Mr. Kumleben seems likely to become a 
classic example of the abuse of arbitrary authority 
by petty officials. That at least is the interpre- 
tation we hope to learn is the true one. Consider the 
facts as far as weknow them. Mr. Kumleben, the Paris 
correspondent of a German newspaper, and a man with 
many friends and a considerable journalistic connection 
in this country, was asked by some friends to spend the 
week-end in Kent and to address two meetings. The 
audience was to consist of Quakers, W.E.A. and Adult 
School students. At Newhaven he was prevented 
from landing and searched by immigration officers who 
showed disgust at his having in his possession cuttings 
from the Manchester Guardian and from German 
newspapers. There seems to have been no accusation 
of communism, and indeed we are assured that Mr. 
Kumleben is not even tinged with communism. The 
authorities then said he had not sufficient money and 
when that pretence failed, shipped him back to France 
with the explanation (according to Mr. Kumleben’s own 
account) that “ we think the English themselves know 
what is good for them to do, and there is no need for 
people from other countries to come and tell them.” 
The treatment of foreigners landing in this country has 
been a scandal ever since the war. In this case it 
seems difficult to allege either the usual reason for 
preventing entry—that the entrant might add to the 
unemployed—-or to sustain the usually secret reason 
that the political views of tine foreigner are objectionable. 
Unless, of course, all non-National Government views 
have become liable to deportation. Mr. Kumleben 
was coming at our invitation to spend a week-end 
and to speak about international affairs in England. 
Why, please, should he not do so? Will the Home 
Office kindly tell us ? 
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THE LESSON OF SHANGHAI 


E bombing of Shanghai has forced Great 

Britain and the United States to act in the way 

in which the Léeague.of Nations ought to have 
acted when Japan first invaded Manchuria. Yet no 
new principle is involved. When Japan began her 
military operations in Manchuria the intention of her 
policy and the world issues it raised were perfectly 
obvious. Her war-lords had learnt the ways of Western 
States.. On the approved pattern of Western Im- 
perialism they hoped to extend the Japanese Empire 
at the expense of a weak neighbour. They found, as 
Powers have always found in similar circumstances, 
real or fictitious grievances which would serve to excuse 
activities which, according to the ‘precedents of real- 
politik, needed no excuse beyond that of self-interest. 
The chief difference between Japan’s conquest of Man- 
churia and Great Britain’s conquest of the Transvaal, 
for instance, is that since the last war the nations, in- 
cluding Japan, have formally pledged themselves not to 
make or permit such conquests in the future. They 
have all solemnly pledged themselves not to use war 
as an instrument of policy, not to vielate the territory 
of other nations, to submit disputes to arbitration, and, 
in the event of one Power doing these things, to prevent 
that Power from profiting by her breach of faith. 
Once the war party in Japan had got into the saddle 
and induced Japan to break her pledges, the main 
question before the world was whether the other Powers 
would keep their pledges. The event proved that 
they would not. China, which had put her case un- 
reservedly in the hands of the League, was treated with 
cynical indifference, and Japan’s “ international piracy ” 
—to use Mr. Lansbury’s unparliamentary but accurate 
description—was covered over with pitiful excuses and 
sanctimonious phrases. 

Why, then, have the Powers suddenly changed their 
minds ? Why has the blatant support of Japanese 
aggression in Conservative newspapers suddenly turned 
into a solemn warning to Japan to be careful? Let 
Mr. Garvin, the naive and faithful interpreter of old- 
fashioned nationalism, speak for the rest. As long as 
Japan confined her operations to occupying Chinese 
territory and killing Chinese people in Manchuria, he 
was, as he carefully explains, opposed to all interference. 
indeed, he approved of her policy. But when Japan 
bombs Shanghai, and even drops bombs into the Inter- 
national Settlement, in which American, British and 
other Europeans reside, he decides that “ this will not 
do. . . . Japan has gone too far.” Too far—as far, 
that is, as British and American interests. Mr. Garvin 
in these phrases precisely explains the policy of the 
Powers. Having failed to act as a League, they may, 
as individual States with interests to protect, co-operate 
in calling Japan to book. If that is all, we are back at 
the old diplomacy, back where we were in 1914. 

If Japan is now prevented from further acts of aggres- 
sion, if war ceases in China, that will be much. Thousands 
of Chinese lives will have been lost which resolute 
League action a few weeks ago could have saved ; still, 
if war is checked now, that will be something to be 
thankful for. But if that is all, the greatest opportunity 
of vindicating the new idea of substituting an inter- 


national Jaw for the rule of anarchy among States will 
still have been missed. If the Powers, acting apart from 
the League, merely prevent Japan from extending her 
operations in parts of China in which Western interests 
are involved, leaving her to boast of the conquest of 
Manchuria, a terrible precedent will have been estab- 
lished. Her war-lords will see that they have over- 
stepped the mark ; they will withdraw for the moment, 
but they and their kind, in every country which still 
cherishes imperialistic aims, will merely wait their next 
opportunity, knowing that they can safely flout the 
League whenever they desire. 

But there is still, if our statesmen prove less weak 
than they seem to be, a chance of recovering much 
lost ground. . Though it is the United States and Great 
Britain which are effective at the moment, the machinery 
of the League, and the organised opinion which supports 
the League, are still in existence. In pre-war diplomacy 
the world would scarcely have known the contents 
of the Notes now passing between Washington, London, 
Paris and Tokyo. But to-day, when Mr. Thomas at 
Geneva announces the demands sent to the Japanese 
Government, he speaks, not only for the British Govern- 
ment, but for all the smaller States of. Europe and for 
an organised publie opinion. When the Powers truckled 
to Japanese militarism a few months ago, everyone 
who understood the issues and desired to outlaw war 
and end international piracy was dismayed. To-day, 
if our statesmen have at length understood the lesson 
of Shanghai, it will again be possible to make something 
of the League. If they realise that every breach of the 
Covenant, every war-like act—even one carried out 
against the Chinese, whom so many Powers have ex- 
ploited with impunity in the past—does necessarily 
involve the real interests of every other nation; if, 
in short, they have becn at length bumped out of their 
complacent nationalism and made to discover that 
these phrases about international co-operation and the 
necessity for the peaceful settlement of disputes are 
not merely fine phrases which can be safely neglected, 
then the mistake of the Japanese war-lords in “ going 
teo far” may have some useful results. The test 
is a simple ome. If the Powers wish to show that they 
mean anything by their pledges, if they wish at all 
to reinstate the League as a world-force, they must 
insist that Japan not only ceases acts of aggression 
in Shanghai and Nanking, but that she also gives up 
the territory she has stolen in Manchuria. 

There is no reason except lack of courage why this 
should not happen. The withdrawal of the Admiral 
who has been responsible for Japan’s recent operations 
and the substitution of Admiral Nomura, who is de- 
seribed by informed Americans. as the best possible 
choice, suggests that Japan has at length realised that 
‘“‘ she has gone too far,” that she has, in fact, outraged 
decent opinion everywhere as well as alarmed the 
governments of the Great Powers. The reply to the 
demands addressed to her by Great Britain and the 
United States are not, as we write, at all satisfactory. 
She promises to withdraw if China withdraws—which 
is all right unless the rudeness of a Chinese newspaper 
or the violence of a few Chinese students is considered 
sufficient to justify renewed hostilities. But far more 


important is the Japanese effort to draw a distinction 
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between the issue in Manchuria and Shanghai. Japan’s 
claim that she is alone concerned in Manchuria must be 
scotched at once. We are all interested, not only because 
we stand pledged not to permit such acts of aggression, 
but also because as long as’ Japan is in Manchuria there 
can be no real peace in the East. If the League takes 
up the Manchurian question in a new spirit with the 
knowledge that we and the United States are determined 
that Japan shall give up her lawiess gains, Japan must, 
in fact, give way. There will be no need to use the econo- 
mic sanction to which the League and the United States 
could in the last resort have recourse with overwhelming 
effect. 


THE MEANS TEST 
“Tar “ Means Test” has now been in operation for 


three months, and the results amply justify the 

fears that. we expressed at the start. There was, no 
doubt, a case alike on grounds of economy and of principle 
for overhauling the system of transitional benefit. But the 
method adopted by the National Government was extra- 
ordinarily ‘ill-advised. It mixes up poor law relief and 
unemployment benefit. It overburdens and irritates the 
local authorities, and it produces week by week up and 
down the country a rich crop of anomalies, injustices and 
bitterness. Of course, it will save some money to the 
taxpayer, and it will remedy some abuses, But money 
could have been saved and abuses remedied by a less 
objectionable system. 

Full statistics are not yet available ; but the Minister of 
Labour stated in the House of Commons on Tuesday that 
up to the middle of January about 1,000,000 applicants for 
transitional benefit had been dealt with by the Public 
Assistance Committees, and 1,629,000 determinations had 
been made. (The determinations area larger number than 
the applicants, because each case must be reviewed at least 
every four weeks.) In 802,339 of the 1,629,000 cases the 
standard rate of benefit had been allowed, in 570,721 
reduced rates, and in 255,949 no benefit at all. These 
proportions will be found to vary considerably in different 
areas, we think, when all the separate local figures are 
published. Such as we have been able to collect ourselves 
show that the totally rejected claims are sometimes in the 
neighbourhood of 30 per cent.—e.g., at Bradford and Leeds 
(up to December 8th) and in London (for the first 12,000 
applicants) ; in the West Riding it was 15 per cent., whilst 
full benefit was given to 64 per cent. and reduced rates to 
21 per cent. Variations of this sort, howevér, do not in 
themselves reveal the true mischief; that can only be 
discovered by examining the individual cases and the 
policies and methods of the local authorities. 

There is, fortunately—or unfortunately—no lack of 
information on any of these heads. Every Public Assistance 
Committee has a wide discretion in computing the needs of 
applicants. It may be strict or lax, stingy or generous, 
according to the social or moral or economic or political 
views of the majority of its members. Its determinations 
may even vary with the state of its temper or its liver. 
It is subject to a very few limitations laid down by statute 
or by the Ministry of Labour acting under the Order in 
Council. Thus 7s. 6d. of national health insurance benefit 
and five shillings’ worth of fiiendly society’s sickness benefit 
must be excluded in estimating a man’s means. But 
outside this there are doubts and difficulties about invest- 
ments, house property, compensation allowances, old ‘age 
pensions, disability pensions. Are the Public Assistance 
Committees to ignore these, or to reckon them in wholly 
or in part? Some take one line, some another. At West 
Hartlepool it is, or was, the practice to ignore at least 
7s. 6d. of a disability pension. At Liverpool it was pro- 
posed that disability pensions should be completely dis- 


regarded ; but both the Minister of Labour and the Minister 
of Health pointed out that this would not be in conformity 
with the Order in Council. In such a state of affairs, it is 
inevitable that there should be glaring differences of treat- 
ment and widespread heartburning. Here an applicant is 
forced to realise all his savings, there he is allowed to keep 
them. In some cases, it is alleged, people are made to sell 
personal valuables. Nor is there any uniformity about the 
deductions made from earnings for an odd day’s work 
which an applicant may get. Some Committees take off 
one-sixth, others as much as 12s. 

Nor is this all. It is not merely that A, B, and C, who 
are in exactly similar circumstances, are assessed at different 
rates. The strongest objection is taken to the methods by 
which the assessments are arrived at. The “ transitionals ” 
are not, in theory, ordinary poor law cases and they are 
not ordinary unemployed. They are neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring. But, in fact, they are generally treated 
as though they were ordinary poor law cases. The Order 
in Council requires the Public Assistance Committees “ to 
make such inquiries, and otherwise to deal with the case, 
as if they were estimating the need of an unemployed, 
able-bodied person who had applied for public assistance.” 
That means that the unemployed are visited and inspected 
and catechised by the relieving officer and his assistants, 
subjected in short to all the rigorous testing which it is the 
duty (and sometimes, we fear, the pleasure) of these officials 
to carry out. There are spongers and rascals among the 
unemployed, as there are in other sections of society, on 
whom no sympathy need be wasted. But it is monstrous to 
pretend that these are anything but a minority, and it shows 
a deplorable want of imagination to suppose that the great 
mass of honest workers, out of employment through no fault 
of their own, will not resent the inquisition of the poor law. 

We are told by some of the champions of the scheme that 
such a scrutiny is no more than what any citizen who pays 
income tax is liable to. But that is plain nonsense. The 
attentions of H.M. Inspector of Taxes, disagreeable as they 
may be to most of us, do not include domiciliary visits, 
cross-examinations of ourselves and our households, and 
other dodges for extracting information or applying pressure 
which may be used on the unemployed poor—and are being 
used in some instances in what seems to us a scandalous 
manner. Not only are larger contributions towards the 
support of unemployed persons being required from relatives 
who are living with them, but attempts are made to extend 
this responsibility to sons and daughters, and even more 
distant relations, fifty or a hundred or two hundred miles 
away. The Minister of Labour will, no doubt, say that he 
cannot be held answerable for misguided zeal on the part 
of local authorities. True; but that does not alter the 
fact that the system allows, and indeed invites, this sort of 
zeal. Nor will false analogies between the means test and 
the income-tax forms placate the hundreds of thousands of 
workmen who resent the indignities to which they are 
subjected. 

Many of the criticisms that we have made were voiced 
a day or two ago by a deputation of the General Councii of 
the Trades Union Congress to the Minister of Labour. 
And many others could be made, and are being made, by 
the local authorities on whom this ungrateful task has been 
thrust. It is not their fault that they are making a mess of 
it. Their proper function is to administer relief to the 
destitute from the rates; they are now compelled to act 
as agents for the central Government, without clear guidance 
or instructions, and they are put to a heavy strain, even 
with the extra staffs that they have had to take on. The 
great majority of them, we believe, will share in the general 
rejoicing with which the abolition of this means test will 
be received—for abolished im its present form it must surely 
be. It has few defenders to-day, and it will have fewer still 
after six months. The Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance will report before long, and we shall be very 
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surprised if it recommends a continuance of this absurdity. 
Some means test evidently must be admitted—some system, 
that is to say, of assessing the needs of the unemployed who 
have not a full claim on the insurance fund—for those who 
oppose the present scheme are not all champions of un- 
conditional deles. But a simpler and fairer method of 
administration must be devised, Perhaps the Government 
already has one in preparation. If it has not, its ears are 
at last open to, suggestions ; the Prime Minister, in a speech 


to his constituents last week, went as near as he ever goes - 


to a pledge on that point. 


A LONDON DIARY 


NE often hears general complaints against British in- 
C )iavserints and manufacturers and their refusal to 

attempt to meet the requirements of potential custo- 
mers. I have just come across a particular case which shows 
that the complaints are not entirely unjustified. I had the 
opportunity of seeing a new and very large enterprise whose 
operations cover a number of different industries, and which 
is requiring the installation of 4 considerable variety of 
machines. Much of the new machinery was foreign and the 
promoter of the enterprise told me that he simply could not 
get what he wanted from the English manufacturers. If 
what he wanted was not exactly what they had made since 
the days of the first steam engine, they took no further 
interest in his inquiry. The Belgian firm on the other hand, 
which had got his last order, showed that they thought only 
of trying to meet his particular requirements and, unlike 
many of the British firms, when they promised delivery by 
a certain date, kept their promise to the day. In one 
particular process which is comparatively new, he applied 
to an English firm who put every kind of difficulty in the 
way of his giving an order. When he applied to a German 
firm, they laid themselves out to give him exactly what he 
wanted and offered to send a skilled operator for a week at 
their expense in order to train his men and see that every- 
thing ran satisfactorily. If this is the attitude of the British 
manufacturer to-day, what will it be when he feels himself 
quite safe to defy his customer behind the tariff wall ? 

* * * 

Talking of protection reminds me of the Albert Memorial, 
which I have known intimately since my childhood, but which 
I had not examined with any great care for many years. 
The other Sunday I happened to be walking past it and 
thought I would mount the steps and see once more the 
figures of the illustrious dead which are sculpted all round 
the pediment. As a patriotic Englishman, I was outraged 
by the number of foreigners who have been admitted, and as 
the space is necessarily limited, many famous Englishmen 
have been ousted. French painters like Géricault and 
Delacroix are there, trumpery Italians, and a whole swarm 
of Germans, and foreigners whose names were so unfamiliar 
to me that I did not know whether they were painters, 
sculptors, writers, or musicians. The anti-British bias is 
carried so far that, though nearly all our greatest poets are 
excluded, Michael Angelo occurs twice. Here is a case in 
which the National Government might justifiably interfere 
through the Home Secretary. At least half these foreigners 
ought to be deported and their places taken by such eminent 
British writers as Donne, Pope, Dryden, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Hardy, and Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling. The expense need not be great, for the like- 
nesses are not in fact very good, and by carefully selecting 
a foreigner who resembles the excluded Englishman, and 
relabelling him with the Englishman’s name, the trick would 
be done. By the by, there is another reform which I think 
ought to be carried out in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens. The very ugly and annoying low, black iron 
railings, which serve no useful purpose, should all be removed. 
It would enormously improve the look of the gardens. 


In attacking Sit William Beveridge’s B.B.C. question- 
naire on “Changes in Family Life,” several newspapers 
have declared that it is a shocking inquisition into private 
affairs. One evening paper went so far as to say that it 
resembled “ a police card-index system on the Continent.” 
A police card-index system which was (a) purely voluntary 
—indeed, you have to apply for one of these forms if you 
want to get tabulated—and (b) which was, if you preferred, 
anonymous, would be an odd affair. One can see the police 
issuing the form. q 
Dear Mr. CHarLes, PEACE, 

We have, at Scotland Yard, a form which for scientific interest 
we should be glad if you would care to fill in. We should like to 
know where you met your wife, whether you are still living with 
her, how long you kept your first job, and other points of socio- 
logical interest. If you care to apply for the form we will send 
it post free. You need not enclose your name (or finger-prints) 
with the form unless you desire.—Yours, etc., 

pp. Tue C.1.D. 
* am ¥ 

The attack is, of course, a fizzle. Once it was 
discovered that no one was to have the form thrust 
upon him, and that the cost was not being borne 
by the B.B.C., but by the London School of Economics, 
there was really nothing more to say. But I expect 
to see a good deal more controversy of a different kind 
over Sir William’s questionnaire. For there is such a thing 
as a Statistical habit, an academic collection of facts which 
often leads in the United States to the publication of pseudo- 
scientific books which are more comic than scientific or 
useful. The main object. of Sir William’s questions—to 
show how far and in what ways our marriage and family 
habits are changing—is certainly interesting. But we hope 
that Sir William will explain in rather more detail why some 
sections—especially the ““ Where did you meet your wife ” 
section—are really important. In general we can already 
guess that the family circle and the influence of parents 
play a’smaller part in the arrangement of marriages to-day 
than they used to do. But supposing Sir William discovers 
that 10,000 people met_their wives at the cinema or at 
tennis clubs, what can he make of the fact ? If he had the 
results of a similar questionnaire carried out twenty years 
ago, for purposes of comparison, there would be more in it. 
But perhaps he is thinking of -posterity—that in twenty 
years’ time his results will provide interesting material to 
compare with a later questionnaire ? 

* * % 

I see that Father Martindale is giving a series of Sunday 
evening talks on Roman Catholic male saints. It is pro- 
posed to follow up this series by a second on female Saints. 
From press announcements it is understood that Father 
Martindale has been asked by the B.B.C. to give these 
addresses on condition that he shall refrain from introducing 
controversial matter. However skilful Father Martindale 
may be—and I do not doubt that he will be skilful—it is 
certain that he cannot refrain from assuming values which 
are held only by Roman Catholics. No one wishes to keep 
the Catholic point of view from the microphone, But it 
should be borne in mind that Roman Catholies are apt 
bitterly to resent any criticism of their tenets on the wireless. 
It is not so long ago since the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
took exception to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s remarks upon Saint 
Joan. I hope someone will be given an opportunity of 
expressing a different point of view about these wonderful 
stories of medizval Saints. I believe that the B.B.C. has 
never yet invited anyone to broadcast a moral case for 
disbelief. 


* * % 

There has been during the last few years a more than 
usually abundant crop of societies of advanced people 
formed for various purposes of world regeneration. Almost 

_ inevitably they are small, and the amount of influence which 
And, even when they 


they exert upon affairs is negligible. 
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exist to further what are practically indistinguishable pur- 
poses, they obstinately refuse to co-operate. But the 
stresses of the times are beginning to affect even the 
advanced. I was present a few days ago at a meeting of 
representatives of half-a-dozen such societies, which was 
called to discuss the possibilities of co-operation, even 
possibly of amalgamation. The aims of the societies were 
all found to include such measures as divorce law reform, 
modification of abortion laws, sterilisation of the feeble- 
minded, the provision of birth control information at 
Government clinics, abolition of the censorship of books, 
plays and films, abolition of restrictions on drink and dress, 
or rather undress, and a comprehensive series of measures 
for preserving what is left of the English countryside. All 
those present believed in Socialism in some form or other, 
and, although the Douglas scheme popped up as usual, they 
concurred in desiring an overhaul of the economic system. 
In international matters the meeting was markedly pacifist 
(the society which recently protested against the utilisation 
of amounts paid in income-tax for the provision of arma- 
ments was strongly represented). Disestablishment of all 
State Churches, the secularisation of education and reformed 
methods of punishment were also included. It is a good 
first programme. I wonder whether these people can 
really unite? Anyway, they resolved to set up an organisa- 
tion for the Co-ordination of Progressive Societies, to which 
most of the societies present at the meeting have, I under- 
stand, since affiliated. I await developments with interest. 
* * * 

I have just heard a mild and scholarly don arguing that 
the Japanese have not really broken the Kellogg Pact 
or the Covenant. He says that the bombing of Shanghai is 
not an act of war but a remarkable example of the use 
of “ peaceful force.” I am reminded of the euphemistic 
phrase of a friend of mine who, when he was an officer in 
the Indian police, had to report on a rough show in which 
‘he and his men were severely pelted with stones from the 
roadside. He reported that there had been a little trouble 
‘which had involved the use of some “ non-violent road 
metal.” Critic. 


THROUGH JAPANESE 
SPECTACLES 
From A CORRESPONDENT IN JAPAN 
N his study of herd-instinct Trotter says that the 
gravity of a threat to the herd is shown by nothing 
better than by the activity of rumour. He might 
have converted the proposition, and said that the prevalence 
of rumour tends to produce an atmosphere of danger, just 
as a man walking alone through a wood at night has only 
to think of lurking presences to be surrounded by them. 
In time of war it is the business of patriotic papers to do 
this for the nation at large ; and the more popular journalism 
has become an engine for giving the mob stimulating shocks 
the more will the methods of the electric eel be required in 
emergencies. 

The Japanese press, while short-circuited by the police 
on “ dangerous” social questions, has not taken long to 
develop very creditable shock-tactics on other lines. Sex- 
appeal, as a respectable outlet for youthful irregularities 
and a cathartic of “ dangerous thought” has long enjoyed 
a bad eminence ; but since the beginning of the Manchuria 
trouble it has been eclipsed by that fine old purge for internal 
discontents, a good foreign war, with its drums and tramp- 
lings, its victories, national heroes and foreign villains, and 
the alluring prospects of bigger and better things for the 
future. 

It was not for nothing that the first Japanese conquests on 
the Asiatic mainland were made by an Empress whose name 
was Jingo. The spirit with which she conquered Korea is 


only teo easily invoked in modern Japan. She should 
have lived hereafter ; for there has certainly been a time for 
such a word during the last two months, during which every 
art of “ yellowness”’ has been used to heap abuse on the 
meddling and ignorant Council of the League of Nations, 
and to glorify the heroes of conquest without “ war.” 
While delegations of schoolgirls go to Manchuria to provide 
heroes with pocket-handkerchiefs, and are duly photographed 
at their priest-like task for the picture page of the Osaka 
Mainichi, the boom of Manchurian guns is broadcast, and 
the leading articles exhaust King Cambyses’ vein to describe 
the misguided body of men who “ with few exceptions do 
not know where Mukden is situated ” (Oct. 28th) and who 
are “ persisting in acting as the mouthpiece of the Chinese 
bandits ” (Nov. 14th). When papers roar in this tone it 
is plain that some substitute for the Bad Uncle in the fairy 
tales has to be found. The solitary state of the Japanese 
delegate at the early League meetings had to be accounted 
for by the machinations of some deep-revolving enemy. 
At first it was Dr. Sze, whose tongue robbed the Hybla bees 
and left Mr. Yoshizawa speechless; but the introduction 
of the American observer needed a greater caus> than this. 
Fortunately, the routine calls of Sir Miles Lampson and 
Sir Charles Lindley to acquaint the Japanese Foreign Office 


. with the British support of the League’s decision provided 


the necessary inspiration. Lords Reading and Cecil had 
been “ very strong in pushing that resolution forward,” and 
it became clear that in spite of the thirteen votes cast against 
Japan, “ Britain Supporting China ” was the correct head- 
line (Osaka Mainichi, Oct. 27th). The obvious motive 
was revenge: there was the Peiping surtax controversy 
of 1925, and “ Baron Shidehara’s refusal to co-operate 
with Britain in sending troops to Shanghai in 1927,” besides 
the Hankow and Kiukiang troubles. Lords Cecil and 
Reading, Sir Miles and Sir Charles were loyal ronin, avenging 
past injuries according to the best Japanese traditions. 

While the Asahi took a moderate tone over the affair, 
the Osaka Mainichi (a twin of the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi) now 
discovered that British prestige was waning, and devoted a 
leading article to explaining why and how. An immediate 
effect was produced. Britain herself believed and trembled. 
The League remained intransigent, it is true. But on 
November 7th the Mainichi reported * Britain Embarrassed 
by Nippon Allegation: Press Tone Changes.” As exhibits 
it was able to quote not only the Daily Mail but also the 
Daily Express “ which is just as influential as the world 
leading papers ” (sic). To show that the Mainichi was not 
fully placated by even these responsible organs, a parallel 
column ungraciously observed that “the impression 
stamped in the minds of the Japanese people cannot be 
readily erased.” 

Three days later the game was in full swing once more. 
“ It may be only a rumour, but it is freely asserted that as 
a reciprocal courtesy in return for the British support, 
Nanking has promised something to Britain.” And by the 
13th, “rumour” had become report. Sir Miles Lampson 
was the Bad Man: the undermining of Japanese trade was 
his aim. British cotton piece-goods and newsprint were to 
be duty-free, 5,000 spinning-machines, two dyeworks 
plants, and paper and artificial silk mills were all to be 
supplied by Britain on the Boxer Indemnity, the Thordurn 
case had been settled, a contract for fortification materials 
for the Yangtse was pending, and, to add insult to injury, 
Sir Miles had flown in an aeroplane with Dr. Wellington 
Koo. 

At this stage the representative British newspaper, the 
Japan Chronicle, stepped in with a leader entitled “ Inven- 
fiens in the Press,” in which “ all this’ was roundly described 
as “ pure mischief-making,” and in which a suggestion was 
quietly dropped that such a campaign of motive-hunting 
was hard te reconcile with “a firmly-founded confidence 
in a good case.” This had an immediate effect. On the 
next day the English Mainichi rediscovered British press 
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support everywhere but in the News Chronicle and the 
Manchester Guardian, and the ramp was allowed to peter out. 

But the “ impression in the mind of the Japanese people ” 
was still there to be played on. An editorial of November 
16th asserted that the British Government . “ practically 
ov errode the Council” (after Chanchun and Chichihar 

* practically’ is excellent !), and added that it was “ most 
presumptuous of the League, or Britain for that matter,” 
to mediate. A reflex had been conditioned in the minds 
of a remarkably suggestible people, and was there to be 
touched off at will. 

On the face of it, a ridiculous newspaper stunt for saving 
face and stimulating the phagocytes ; but no less a sinister 
comment on the facile and irresponsible power of a certain 
part of the world’s press. The repereussions in some English 
papers were nearly as absurd and as ill-informed as their cause. 
The Soviet has had cause enough to complain of the readiness 
of Japan to pose as a bulwark against Bolshevism. There 
must have been mirth in Moscow to hear the Observer 
predicting handshakes between the two nations, “in order 
to place Japan on a self- -sufficing basis in Asia.” 

There is bitter’ comedy in utterances so near to 
tragic folly. The needlessness of such purely emotional 
stimulation is shown by the vastly different tone in which 
Motoyama Hikoichi, the Mainichi President, speaks to the 
readers of the Times and the Scripps-Howard papers. But 
the dope has served its turn. The spirit of the immortal 
Jingo (mother of Hachiman, the God of War) is conjured; 
and the good campaign proceeds. 

Those who know the country a little and can see the 
dangers of over-population combined with a rooted dread of 
inferiority, and realise the impossibility of immobilising the 
East at a stage the West left for ever in 1914 are at present 
not far from despair of any understanding between the two 
parties. And the task of shedding light is not facilitated 
by the presence of such go-betweens as the popular papers. 


THE RIGHT TO ADVERTISE 


C ern of the most surprising features of the current 


controversy on sky-writing is the surprise of the 

inventor of the new device at the almost universal 
objection to his using the night-sky as a background: for 
advertisements. Or, perhaps, this is not so’ surprising 
after all. 
his brain and wishes it to perform its tricks to an admiring 
public. Any of us, having invented an instrument that 
could write things on the sky, would probably long to 
exhibit it writing things on the sky. And, as almost all 
writing, whether on the sky or elsewhere, has to be made to 
pay for itself, and as the only kind of sky-writing that is 
likely to pay is the writing of advertisements, what 
could be more natural than to set the instrument writing 
advertisements ? The instrument, apparently, has other 
uses in time of war; but as, even under present conditions, 
we cannot be sure of another European war for some time, 
it has to be kept in practice during peace-time by putting 
itself at the service of the great manufacturers and salesmen. 
Not to use it would seem like burying one’s only talent. 

And, indeed, if I had invented such a device myself, I 
could easily persuade myself that to advertise by means 
of sky-writing is to perform a national service. If, for 
example, the thrifty citizen were unable to leave his house 
at night without seeing written up in enormous letters in 
the sky the sentence, “ That bacon at breakfast—was it 
British?” would not his conseience prick him, as_he 


reflected that in a mean desire to save money he had bought: 


Danish? Would not the Empire Marketing Board jump 


at such an opportunity to push the sale of Empire produced - 


eggs, apples, tea, lamb, butter, tobacco,and whatever else 
the Empire produces ? If Lord Beaverbrook took over the 
sky, he could do infinitely more to promote Empire trade 


than he will ever succeed in doing by talking about tinned 


An inventor is naturally proud of the child of 


milk to farmers. And, as there is no reason in the world 
why the invention should not be developed into a kind of 
sky-writing talkie he could make it impossible for any 
citizen to go out at night without both seeing and hearing 
the stern imperative, “ Be British—Buy British.” © He 
would see it in letters of flame ; he would hear it in accents 
of thunder. He would have ‘patriotism rubbed into him 
till it was in the very marrow of his bones. He would 
realise, as he had never realised before, that he was a Briton. 
Is it likely that, after so practical an education in patriotism, 
he would ever again wish to look at a foreign egg or put up 
with a foreign tomato ? 

I wonder, however, whether Major Savage, the inventor 
of sky-writing, would claim that anyone who invented sky- 
talking had a right to make other people’s lives miserable 
with it? Probably not. Yet what is the logical 
difference between the offence of exasperating us through the 
eye and the offence of exasperating us through the ear? If 
a man has the right to compel me, whenever I look up at 
the night-sky, to read that “ Barberino Cures Baldness,” 
why should another man be forbidden to shout this at 
me from the clouds till I believed it ? When once we hand 
over the Heavens to private enterprise, we cannot logically 
stop. any one who chooses to fill the night air above 
the Wiltshire Downs with bellowings about pills and 
potions, about cures for sore legs and corns. And, indeed, 
if we are to have sky-advertising at all, I should on the 
whole prefer to have it complete with sound accompaniment. 
It would at least bring things to a head. Either we should 
get to love sky-advertising or we should be so maddened by 
it that we should put an end to the thing once and for all. 

It is only in the present age that so monstrous a preposal 
as the proposal to use the sky for advertising could have 
been seriously entertained by an intelligent man even for 
two seconds. This fact is not due merely to the growth of 
invention ; it is due largely to the growth of the importance 
of advertising. Advertising has become of such importance 
nowadays that it is one of the great national industries ; 
and great national interests are always looking about for 
new outlets for the‘ spirit of enterprise. Years ago, the 
landscape as seen from a railway train became a continuous 
incitement to buy liver pills, lung tonics and condensed 
milk. If there was an empty field in the middle of a town, 
it was’ quickly hidden from view behind a hoarding which 
told us what whisky, soap and breakfast-food were the best. 
It is true that the advertiser had to obtain the permission 
of the owners before he set up the hoardings in their pro- 
perty ; but he took it for granted that he had no duty to 
the public except to call on it to buy the advertised wares. 
The traveller in the railway-train had no right to see a 
beautiful landscape from the window as he passed. The 
inhabitants of a charming street had no right to object to 
being commanded to buy cheap tea from a hoarding opposite 
their gates. Public criticism at length induced the adver- 
tisers to moderate their claims to dominate the landscape, 
and in recent years there has been an organised movement 
to prevent advertisements from clashing with the amenities 
of the countryside. But now comes a proposal to destroy 
amenities far more precious than those of the fields that lie 
along a railway-line. The sky itself is to be turned into a 
vast advertising sheet, and the heaven’s embroidered cloths 
are to be handed over to the drapers to announce their 
bargain sales. 

It is said that this will never happen on really beautiful 
starry nights. The new device we are told can project its 
aphorisms about gin and ginger-ale only on low and murky 
banks of cloud. It seems to me likely, however, that’ if 
sky-writing is permitted, the inventors will before long 
discover some means of forming smoke-clouds that will 
serve their purpose, even on the clearest night of stars. It 
will then be possible to turn the Milky Way into Nestlé’s 
Milky Way, and to announce a cure for rheumatism across 
Orion’s Belt. 
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It is, I admit, very difficult to argue with anyone who 
believes in the right to advertise on the sky. The arguments 


are so obvious, that if he does not see them for himself: 


he will never be persuaded to see them by anybody else. He 
manifestly does not accept the ordinary view that adver- 
( tisements can on occasion be out of place and an insult 
», to their surroundings. If this view were not generally ac- 
‘ cepted, we should have advertisements all through our 
very Bibles. What a fortune the publishers of the Bible could 
make by inserting advertisements throughout the book so 
that one could not turn to the twenty-third Psalm without 


reading on the opposite page: “ Brighto is the Best Boot — 


Polish.” The story of Jezebel would’ be accompanied by 
an advertisement of face-cream or imitation pearls; and 
the Book of Job might be interleaved all the way through 
with the praises of various tonics that cure depression, with 
inset photographs of famous comedians who had benefited 
by their use. Every one will see at once that to treat 
the Bible like this would be an outrage. And the same 
is true of all great literature. Even an Empire Crusader 
would not like his copy of Keats’s Poems to contain an 
advertisement of Australian Burgundy on the page opposite 
the ““Ode to a Nightingale.” Similarly, advertisements 
would clearly be out of place on the faces of public buildings. 
I imagine that the Government would save some of the tax- 
payers’ money by letting out the front of the National 
Gallery for illuminated signs, but the taxpayer, miserly 
though he is, prefers to let the money go. Great concerts 
again could be used to advertise jams, baked beans, and 
lightning cures for headaches, a megaphone bawling the 
praises of these things between a song anda symphony. But 
such things happen only on the wireless in certain countries. 
And, even there, no one seems to say a good word for them. 
If advertisement is incongruous with the arts, then is it not 
logical to believe that it is equally incongruous with the 
greatest things in nature—with the sky and the sea, the 
fields and the forests? That, it seems to me, is one of the 
few questions to which there are not two sides. The sky is 
immensely more beautiful than the National Gallery. 
Obviously, its beauty deserves equal protection. I do 
not know whom the sky belongs to, but I know that it 
does not belong to the advertiser. And it never will do 
so till the day when an advertiser is allowed to burn down 
the British Museum as an advertisement for So-and-so’s 
Night-lights. v.¥. 


COMFORT FROM CHINA 


OW comforting for the Chinese 
H In their unlucky situation, 
While bombs and shells from air and seas 
Spread round them death and desolation, 
To have it made extremely plain 
That by no act of war they’re slain ; 
’Tis simply that the Japs maintain 
Their preference for direct negotiation |! 


How comforting for ‘““ Member States ” 
(All deeply pledged to end aggression) 
To read each cable that relates 
Fresh tales of slaughter and oppression, 
And know that there has been, in fact, 
No breach of Covenant or Pact, 
Such as might call on them to act 
And -reconcile their practice and profession ! 


How comforting for us to know 
That if, to end our toils and pleasures, .- 
A rain’ of bombs should some day blow 
To bits ourselves and household treasures, 
It will not be for lack of law, 
But that (as at Shanghai we saw) 
The ‘line is ‘sometimes hard to draw — 
*Twixt war and mere precautionary measutes ! 
MacFLEcKNoE. 


Correspondence 


DISARMAMENT 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN AND NatIon. 


Sir,—It is encouraging to learn from Mr. Cameron Fraser 
what is the general line of undergraduate opinion on Disarmament. 
Others (whom he terms “elders and betters”) have, through 
the W.I.L. and similar declarations on the subject, been able 
to gauge the opinion of different sections of the community ; 
and it would be very interesting if some of their experiences 
could be pooled. 

It is disquieting to find, in a working-class district of London, 
what a strong feeling exists among working men and women 
in favour of war. Again and again one hears the argument that 
war means employment, good wages, and plentiful food ; 
and little attention is given to attempts to explain the true 
economic relation between war and unemployment. There 
is a crying need for propaganda which will deal with this poirtt, 
not subtle or highbrow, but plainly and clearly expressed which 
shall show forcibly that the cost of war is a dead loss of what 
might have been productively invested in industry. 

This attitude is a good deal more serious than the ignorance, 
indifference, and even crass militarism which invitations for 
signatures to “ Disarmament Declarations” also bring forth. 
Because very little is being done to meet it, and it is the out- 
come of real economic necessity. The flag-wagging militarists 
are not really numerous, though vociferous ; and the indifferent 
can be persuaded, if they will give their time to listen. But 
the hungry man or woman who believes. that war means more 
food and fewer mouths to share it, is a tougher proposition. 

44 Lansdowne Crescent, W.11. M. D. WesTerRn. 


THE TIMES AND THE NAVY LEAGUE 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTeESMAN AND NATION... 
Srtr,—-On Thursday last the Times published a letter by Lord 
Lloyd and Sir Cyril Cobb representing the Navy League, pro- 
testing against the present limitations imposed on the British 
Navy by international agreement and hoping that the present 
“entanglements” might be discontinued when the present 
agreement expires in 1936. On Saturday they published an 
extremely temperate reply by Professor Gilbert Murray reépre- 
senting the League of Nations Union. But note the difference : 
the first letter was published in the position of honour on the 
editorial page and in the largest type, the reply was published as 
part of the ordinary correspondence on an inner page. We must 
deduce, I suppose, that the 7'imes as the leading organ of correct 
British opinion thinks it more important that the views of the 
Navy League should receive wide publicity than those of the 
League of Nations Union. While I was turning over in my mind 
the significance of this as a commentary on the prospects of the 
Disarmament Conference, I found in the editorial of the Observer 
on Sunday morning the following words: “ This journal has 
been, and means to remain, a staunch friend to Japan, for whose 
incredible advance in two generations from chain-armour and 
bows and arrows to a full development of modern life we have 
unbounded admiration.” This is very reassuring, for I need no 
longer lament the bias of the Times now that the Observér has 
taught me the real meaning of civilisation. W. B. Curry, 
The School, Dartington Hall, Headmaster. 
Totnes, S. Devon. 


THE TRAFFIC IN ARMS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NArION. 

Srr,—The statement in Miss Woodman’s article on “The 
Manufacture of Armaments ” (in your Disarmament Supplement), 
that the Clergy figure in exceptional numbers as shareholders in 
armament firms, is of especial interest to me on account of an 
incident which recently occurred in Hampstead. A Vicar who 
had had the courage to exhibit League of Nations Union Dis- 
armament posters outside his church was obliged to take them 
down owing to the protests he received with regard to, them from 
members of his congregation. One wonders whether these 
members made their protests as Christians, justifying their 
attitude by the literal interpretation (through inability to grasp 
the spiritual) of “I come not to bring Peace but the Sword.” 
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Hearing of the support given to the manufacture of arma- 

ments by so-called interpreters of Christianity, one cannot but 

be bitterly reminded of another text: “ Where thy Treasure is, 

there will thy Heart be also *—-and wonder whether it may also 

be applicable to these Christian opposers of Disarmament propa- 

ganda in Hampstead. ; MaArGaret Fircn. 
29 Rudall Crescent, N.W.3. 


THE FIRM HAND IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN AND NATION. 
Sir,—Few persons who know India personally would advocate 
to treat the Congress so lightly as Mr. Tilney does in his 
recent lettcr. A body which practically paralysed the regular 
Administration in the country, and came out as effective as 
before and with added prestige after “ firm ” rule and repression 


for a year, must have a much wider following and a stronger . 


basis than what it pleases Mr. Tilney to assume. Whether or 
not the immediate circumstances in India necessitated the 
steps taken by the Administration recently, the fact remains 
that Government in India cannot make a permanent settlement 
of the Indian problem without including the National Congress 
in the scheme. 

Mr. Tilney observes: “ Gandhi is not and never will be a 
constructive statesman.” Similarly many other persons in. this 
country regard Mr. Gandhi as an idealist, impossible, fanatical 
and (or) madman. But it is obvious that all such opinions 
proceed from their authors’ personal standpoint and are unrelated 
to the facts of the whole case. To all impartial observers Mr. 
Gandhi stands for much that is just in human relationships and 
essential to permanent and mutually beneficial relations between 
India and England. Few people here realise against what odds 
Mr. Gandhi has to fight within his own ranks, how much blind 
prejudice and hatred born of a sense of unjust oppression he has 
to overcome among his own followers and those of the Left-wing. 
He is not only sincerely peace-loving and humane, but is also 
the most practical leader of importance India has ever produced. 
The defect about him, which is the source of a good deal of 
misunderstanding, is the apparent inconsistency in his utterances, 
which is the result of the conflict between the ideal and the 
practical sides of his nature. But when faced with a set of 
circumstances, he has the capacity and the moral courage to 
adjust himself in the best practical manner, in spite of his 
utterances of an idealistic nature. 

Whether or not, for practical purposes, Mr. Gandhi can be 
regarded as representative of India, is a matter of personal 
opinion. But there is no doubt that he has a far greater following 
than all the other leaders put together have. C. A. MEnTa. 

54 Wavertree Road, 

London, S.W.2. 


SERIOUSER AND SERIOUSER 
To the Editor of Turk New StraTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—It was a pretty thought to celebrate, as the Government 
have done, the centenary of the birth of the author of Alice in 
Wonderland. Let us pray that the country will have seen the 
last of the Premicr’s fun now that Parliament has once again 
assembled ; for in truth the situation grows “ seriouser and 
Much of that seriousness is plain to see, but I have 
been surprised that no one has sought to disturb the mystery 
which envelops like a Scottish fog Sir John Gilmour's juggling 
with the people’s bread. 

Why, to begin with, Sir John Gilmour, a minor minister of no 
gifts worth noting? Surely this question of the bread supply 
of Great Britain is important enough to merit the Premier’s 
personal attention ? And why the secrecy, the comings and the 
goings, the conclaves at the Ministry of Agriculture, the solemn 
emptiness launched into the press ? The public wants to know 
what is happening. It is rumoured that the proposal is to compel 
the millers to buy six million quarters of home wheat a year at 
15s. extra a quarter. The extortion of that additional £4,500,000 
is indeed a sinister enough proposal; but it is not the wheat 
quota idea as hitherto understood. It is frankly a levy put on 
the millers to subsidise the farmers because the Government did 
not dare (at least until last week-end) to set up a tariff on foreign 
wheat. If the British farmer is to be put:on the dole, let us at 
Ben TILLETT. 


seriouser.”” 


least do it honestly. 
Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1. 


CRUELTY AND THE. CIRCUS 


To the Editor of Tur New StraresMAN AND NATION. 

Str,—Had I for one moment imagined that Mr. Birrell’s 
native wit would not have told him that the spikes on the horse’s 
protective covering could not have been placed where the tiger 
was supposed to land, I should have dotted the i’s and crossed 
the t’s. They were so arranged that had the tiger landed and 
remained (until he dismounted) anywhere but in the middle of 
the horse’s back he would have suffered the agonies so graphically 
described by Mr. Birrell. 

A certain amount of comment was occasioned by Lord Lons- 
dale’s declaring that these naturally antipathetic animals were 
lifelong friends, and that the tiger was born in the horse’s stable 

thus bringing the tiger’s mother into this unique family circle. 
He subsequently wrote me that * the actual accouchement took 
place next door.” But no one has as yet shown the necessity 
for the presence of the spikes, if the tale of the friendship is true. 

The only other point of my previous letter which Mr. Birrell 
answers is that dealing with the effect on children of professionally 
trained animal turns, and here I frankly do not understand what 
he is driving at, for if, as he rightly says, the performer suffers, 
how can the onlooker have an “ excellent state of mind,” if he 
finds pleasure in the performance ? Here, ignorance can hardly 
be termed “ excellent.” There are, however, some who go and 
‘*“ enjoy ” these turns, fully cognisant of the cruelty involved in 
the capture, transport, training and lifelong imprisonment of 
these unfortunate animals. Such people do undoubtedly lay 
themselyes open to be considered, as Jack London said, not 
normal. 

The chief reasons which led the National Association of Head 
Teactiers to deprecate the attendance of children at these shows 
were because they tend to destroy sympathetic imagination, 
lead them to believe that animals learn and perform these tricks 
naturally and without compulsion, and tempt children to try 
to make their own animals do similar tricks. 

With regard to the interest Mr. Birrell evinces in lepidoptera, 
it may ease his mind to know that they have not so far crept, 
jumped or otherwise entered into our propaganda nor, I may add, 
elsewhere, since the days of dug-outs and billets. The question 
of the seaside moke, however, is no laughing matter. He is 
often overloaded with some thoughtless adult, and his gratitude 
for a bucket of water is well worth the effort involved. 

Epmunpb T. MacMICHAEL, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League. 

17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

Mr. Francis Birrcll writes: As Mr. MacMichacl and I are 
in agreement about tiger turns, there is no need to discuss 
the subject further. I am grateful for more _ informiation 
about the spikes. Still, I should have thought that even 
so, they were pretty risky—more so for the keeper than the 
tiger. I am sorry Mr. MacMichael does not follow. my 
argument about the states of mind of the onlooker and the 
performer. If he thinks a bit longer, he will see that it is 
sound.” —Eb. N.S. & N.] 


‘ 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION, 


Srr,—I do not think Mr. Birrell has quite appreciated the 
difficulties of the humanitarian position. The dilemma is that if 
he proposes to persecute sportsmen for their evil states of mind, 
he is accepting a principle which would equally allow a sporting 
dictator or a majority of sportsmen to persecute humanitarians 
as “loathsome cranks.” If, on the other hand, he holds that 
animals have a right to be protected against cruelty, he must 
surely hold that they have a right to be protected against murder 
and against the slavery of domestication. And since his only 
means of knowing that animals wish to avoid pain is by observing 
their behaviour, and since similar behaviour can be observed in 
plants, it is hard to see how he can avoid the Erewhonian reductio 
ad absurdum of living on rotten cabbages and fruit of which he 
has planted the seeds. Any argument that justifies meat 
eating by the pleasure (or other good) of the eater justifies fox- 
hunting or bullfighting by the pleasure of the spectators. 

These considerations seem to show that the whole position of 
the persecuting humanitarian is as impossible as that of persecut- 
ing absolute moralists. 

: JULIAN BELL. 

Charleston, Firle; Lewes, 
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THE DOUGLAS SCHEME 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman AND NATION. 


Sim,—Mr. Hobson does noi answer my question, but I take it 
from his letter that, while not denying the truth of the statement 
** Where any payments in money appear twice or more in series 
production, then the ultimate price of the product is increased 
by that amount multiplied by the number of times of its appear- 
ance, without any equivalent increase of purchasing power,”’ he 
does not admit its importance. I feel sure that he does not do 
himself justice in suggesting that he does not understand it. 

Mr. Hobson will, I know, acquit me of any desire, at this 
juncture and in this connection, to score a debating point. I am 
anxious to convince him that the prééess of reinvesting money 
in the industrial system, which he himself quite correctly regards 
as being one of the roots of the present difficulties, is not solely 
a voluntary process confined to the investor, but is, to a much 
greater extent in the modern world, an involuntary process which 
takes place every time an article is purchased. This must be so 
where the money cycle is shorter than the production cycle, since 
the passage of a given sum of money more than once through the 
cost accounts of industry simply means that all past purchases 
financed by that cycle of money reappear as cumulative cost in 
a later product, while only the same sum of money appears as 
purchasing power. Apart from theory, this is quite obvious from 
a consideration of the objective facts. 

If we were to add together the cost price of all the extant 
machinery, buildings, roads, railways, fences, motor-cars, ships, 
and so forth, in this country, it is obvious that we should arrive 
at a figure which would be colossally in excess of (let us say, ten 
times) the deposits in the banks, although those deposits them- 
selves mainly consist of loans which have to be repaid to the banks. 
In consequence of this we get a constant writing-down from cost 
price of the value of the real capital assets of the country, in 
many cases bearing no relation either to their cost price or to their 
real value. And yet by orthodox methods of accounting it is quite 
impossible to charge collectively in the cost of the products to 
which they contribute such sums as will redistribute purchasing 
power to the private investors who finance their creation while 
yet keeping selling prices at a figure which will insure distribution 
of the product. 

There are several statements in Mr. Hobson’s letter on which I 
should feel inclined to comment in a general discussion, but they 
are only indirectly relevant to the question at issue. 

8 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C.4. C. H. DouGtas. 


LYTTON STRACHEY AND GORDON 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of January 30th, Mr. Leonard Woolf’s 
admirable account of Lytton Strachey concludes with a personal 
attack upon myself for a signed review which I wrote for the 
Observer upon Mr. Bernard Allen’s Gerdon and the Soudan. That 
review was written on November 23rd, long before I heard through 
the papers that Lytton Strachey was seriously ill. Mr. Woolf 
says it would have amused him, and I can only hope it would 
have given him as much amusement as some of his books 
gave me. 

My point was to maintain that an author who had never known 
the heat and thirst of the tropics had no right to charge Gordon 
with the drunken habit of continually tippling brandy-and-soda ; 
especially as Lytton Strachey appears to have relied upon the 
sole authority of Colonel Chaiilé-Long, an inaccurate and _pre- 
judiced writer, as Mr, Bernard Allen has proved. Kitchener's 
statement that “the whole thing is a damned lie” is sufficient 
evidence for me; but plenty of similar evidence, including that 
of Slatin Pasha, has come in lately, and I am content to leave it 
at that. 

But Mr. Woolf further charges me with being blind to Lytton 
Strachey’s intellectual integrity. Yet only fourteen lines earlier 
he tells us that “‘ he would display, on occasions, an almost con- 
temptuous, if not unscrupulous, disregard of accuracy in detail.” 
It seems to myself a pity that one of these occasions appears to 
have been the depreciation of Gordon’s character. But since 
Mr. Woolf can see no more in Gordon than “a distinguished 
soldier who read the Bible,” the gulf between him and me is 
evidently so wide and deep that further discussion would be 
useless. 

Henry W. Nevinson. 





COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NarTION. 

Six,—With reference to Mr. Turner's fears of there being 
no international grand season this year at Covent Garden, 
to thousands of real lovers of opera (such as those who have 
to pay dearly for the limited accommodation in the far back 
loft) this will not be such a terrible calamity as apparently it 
would be to Mr. Turner. 

For close on a century thousands of pounds have been lavished 
on foreign artists at Covent Garden. Admitted they were, 
and their successors are, mostly pre-eminent; but if Lady 


‘Snowden, as Mr. Turner infers, thinks it is time a real helping 


hand were given to a British Company, and considers that their 
performances are meritorious enough to please and satisfy 
thousands of grand’ opera lovers, she is quite right and it is 
most earnestly to be hoped that her praiseworthy patriotic 
ambition may be realised and permanently stabilised. 

The yearly repetition of the international grand season is 
not necessary, as Mr. Turner thinks, to educate the public into 
liking grand opera. The appreciation is already there. It is 
now, as it has always been in London and the provinces, a 
question of prices. For generations the grand season has been 
a great Society function and the rich patrons have subscribed 
lavishly to perpetuate the world-famous opera festival. But 
times are changing. To meet the needs of to-day Covent Garden 
Opera House requires modernising, reseating and repricing on 
the lines of an up,;to-date cinema. 

The Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells prove conclusively that, if 
given seats at prices the great mass of middle classes can pay, 
popular grand opera either in London or the provinces will 
fill a theatre all the year round. As to the connoisseurs and 
grand season patrons of international opera who would not 
patronise the British Company’s performances, their superior 
tastes will no doubt be amply provided for by Sir Thomas 
Beecham elsewhere. PoPpuLaR OPERA. 


GOOD ‘TASTE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 

Sirn,—As your “ critic ” is such an authority on “ good taste, 
might he not have paused before making, a few paragraphs 
previously, an ungenerous attack on the memory of a recently 
dead man, whose tragic fate is still a matter of infinite sorrow 
to all who were privileged to know him well, and who, whatever 
else may be said of him, never changed his political coat ? 

News Chronicle, 19-22 Bouverie Street, Sruart HopcGson. 

London, E.C.4. 


” 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN AND NATION. 
Sin,—For the purpose of the publication of a book I am seeking 
for any information about Dr. John Chapman (1822-1894), the 
owner and editor of the Westminster Review, the organ of the 
Philosophical Radicals. Mrs. Chapman continued the publica- 
tion thereof, first from Paris, and afterwards in London and it 
ceased publication in 1907. At that time a younger lady, whose 
Christian name was “ Nellie,” and whose surname I have for- 
gotten, was living with her. I shall be glad of any information 
regarding Dr. and Mrs. Chapman. May I say that the period 
I particularly wish to deal with is 1852-54, when “ George Eliot ” 
was editing the Review, and William Hale White was assisting in 
the bookselling department. Husert B. Marrurews. 
14 St. Michael’s Road, Bedford. 


» 
BOOKS ABOUT DISARMAMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—Under this title in your inspiring Disarmament Suppie- 
ment of January 30, it is stated that during the Disarmament 
Conference a Journal and a Verbatim Record will be published 
daily by the Union of Democratic Control. In point of 
fact, these two publications are being issued by the League of 
Nations Secretariat in Geneva, and are therefore obtainable 
from us as the sole agents in this country. 

With regard to the Daily Journal of the Conference, we 
think it would interest your readers to know that this not only 
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contains programmes and agendas but a full summary of the 
discussions. May we also point out that a special edition of 
the Armaments Year-Book has just been published by the 
League for 1932 (paper 7s. 6d., cloth 10s.), while the Docu- 
ments of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference are now available in ten volumes (£3 15s. 6d. the 
set) ? Perer Savary. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Manager. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


‘ 
. 


Miscellany 
THE REV. WILLIAM COLE: 
A REVIEW 


E now have four parson diarists who give us, each 

W in his own particular way, intimate pictures of 

village life at the end of the eighteenth century, 

and whose diaries have been published within the last few 
years. They are each of them punctual, practically daily 
recorders of events, and none of them refer, except in a 
very perfunctory way, to any of the great occurrences which 
were commanding public attention outside the boundaries 
of their parishes. William Jones, of Broxbourne, loved and 
strongly recommended diary writing. He was an eccentric, 
humorous and lovable man who, unlike the others, was 
occasionally addicted to morbid introspection. We ean 
never forgive him for having destroyed the companion 
volume to his journal, namely, his Book of Domestic 
Lamentations. Jobn Skinner, of Camerton, was a very 
different type. Sincere, high-minded, and well-meaning, he 
entirely failed, as one can see even from his bald entries, to 
live in peace either with his parishioners or even with his 
family. His eventual suicide gives his diary a very 
poignant interest. James Woodforde’s record of his life 
at Weston, which is the longest and most practical of them 
all, illustrates by his method that a much more accurate 
and real picture of a man can be drawn from a full objective 
diary than from the elaborate attempts at self-analysis in 
which some diarists revel. Now we have William Cole, of 
Bletchley, in an admirably edited volume :in which no 
liberties in the way of omissions or corrections have been 
taken with the original manuscript. Cole was an antiquary 
like Skinner. But, like other diarists, he seldom writes 
much about his work. His method very much resembles 
that of Woodforde, although he avoids daily repetitions 
and does not describe every meal he eats. Weather, health 
and servants so distract most diarists that they very properly 
cannot avoid referring to matters which thus affect their 
daily Cole is no exception, but he makes no 
domestic lamentations,”’ as his family hardly figure at 
all in his diary. Unlike the qthers, he had a link with the 
great world outside. Horace Walpole enjoyed his friend- 
ship and probably found him useful in collecting and 
research work. But except for a reference to some china 
and some incense for burning ‘“‘ immediately after dinner 
is removed . . .”’ “ a Peice of Luxury I learned with him at 
Paris,’”’ he merely mentions the receipt of letters from him. 
Walpole had a high opinion of him. Im one letter he 
writes : ** You are always abundantly kind to me and pass 
my power of thanking you. You do nothing but give 
yourself trouble and me presents.’? Even in the bald and 
sometimes puzzlingly involved passages of his diary Cole, 
without knowing it and certainly without intending it, 
shows us his good nature and generosity. He seems con- 
stantly to be lending people money and, when things go 
wrong—and that is where a man’s character is revealed— 


mood. 


sé 





* Cole’s Blecheley Diary (1765-67). Constable, 16s. net. Edited 
by Francis Griflin Stokes. 


_ a word of criticism, it is very much to the point. 


he is all for making it up, for. conciliation, for peace ; 
** it was very unpleasant to me to have Squabbles with 
anyone.”? Day after day, in noting the incidents of village 
life, he mentions a large number of people, but seldom 
describes them or makes any illuminating comments about 
them. But on the rare occasions on which he allows himself 
With 
Stevens, “‘ the Hog,’’ he has incessant disputes because of 
cattle and horses breaking through fences. He describes 
how at first he took to Stevens, ** I rather liked his clownish 
Roughness and thought it an Indication of an honest 
Ignorance and Goodness of heart.”? But eventually he is 
obliged to say : ** I own the Man’s Brutality quite frightens 
me and I would not be concerned with such a fellow on 
any terms.’ Mr. Pitts he describes on one occasion as 
** horribly black, envious and out of Humour.” When 
Mrs. Willis is mistakenly addressed as ‘‘ the honourable 
Lady Willis,’’ he adds, ‘* this will make her sleep better.”’ 
Dr. Pettingal, who seems to have been an atrocious pedant, 
** stunned ” him ‘ with his scraps of Plato,’? and Cole 
remarks that “ it is. more than probable from his scraps 
introduced by Piecemeal . . . that he has only a superficial 
knowledge of what- he pretends to be at the Depth of.”’ 
There is a note of philosophic resignation in his reference 
to an old friend, Richard Stonehewer, who, since he had 
become private secretary to the Duke of Grafton, never 
vame near Cole, although he often passed through the 
parish. ‘* So soon do People suffer themselves to forget 
their old Friends when they are surrounded by the Great 
and are got above the World! ’’ William Cole, we may be 
sure, would never have behaved like this. He clings to 
his old friends, and cannot even part with his servants in 
spite of their misbehaviour. Matters ecclesiastical are 
referred to from time to time, and he shows strong animosity 
against Dissenters who surely “‘ are more dangerous to our 
Constitution and Christianity in General than the Papists.*’ 
Without a syllable of complaint Cole resigns his living at 
Bletchley in favour of a young and undesirable member 
of the patron’s family, and migrates with his belongings to 
a damp, uncomfortable house at Waterbeach, where he 
undertakes the duty at the ridiculous stipend of twenty 
pounds a year. The Editor, we are glad to note, promises 
us another volume. PONSONBY. 


A LETTER 
My Dear WILLIAM, 

In my opinion you are keeping something back. 
Last year when you went to Paris and did not see Madame 
du Deffand but measured the exact length of every nose on 
every tombstone—I can assure you they have grown no 
longer or shorter since—I was annoyed, I admit. But I 
had the sense to see that, after all, you were alive, and a 
clergyman, and from Bletchley—in fact, you were as much 
out of place in Paris as a cowslip impaled upon the diamond 
horns of a duchess’s tiara. Put him back in Bletchley, 
I said, plant him in his own soil, let him burble on in his 
own fashion, and the miracle will happen. The cows will 
low; the church bells will ring; all Bletchley will come 
alive; and, reading over William’s shoulder, we shall see 
deep, deep into the hearts of Mrs. Willis and Mr. Robinson. 

I regret to tell you that 1 was wrong. You are not a 
cowslip. You do not bleom. -The hearts of Mrs. Willis 
and Mr. Robinson remain sealed books to us. You write 
Jan. 16th, 1766, and it is precisely as if I had written 
Jan. 16th, 1932. In other words, you have rubbed all the 
bloom off two hundred years and that is so rare a feat—it 
implies something so queer in the writer—that I am intrigued 
and puzzled and cannot help asking you to enlighten me. 
Are you simply a bore, William? No, that is out of the 
question. In the first place, Horace Walpole did not 


tolerate bores, or write to them, or go for country jaunts 
with them; in the second, Miss Waddell loves you. 


You 
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shed all round you, in the eyes of Miss Waddell, that 
mysterious charm which those we love impart to their. 
meanest belongings. She loves your parrot; she com- 
miserates your cat. Every room in your house is familiar 
to her. She knows about your Gothic chamber and your 
neat arched bed ; she knows how many steps led up to the 
pantry and down to the summer house; she knows, she 
approves, how you spent every hour of your day. She 
sees the neighbours through the light of your eyes. She 
laughs at some; she likes others; she knows who was fat 


and who was thin, and who told. lies, who had a bad leg,” 


and who was no better than she should have been. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barton, Thomas Tansley, Mr. and Mrs. Lord of 
Mursley, the Diceys, and Dr. Pettingal, are all real and 
alive to her; so are your roses, your horses, your nectarines 
and your knats. 

Would that I could see through her eyes! Alas, wherever 
I look I see blight and mildew. The moss never grows 
upon your walls. Your nectarines never ripen. The 
blackbird sings, but out of tune. The knats—and you 
say “I hardly know a place so pestered with that vermin 
as Bletcheley ”—hbite, just like our gnats. As for the 
human beings they pass through the same disenchantment. 
Not that I have any fault to find with your friends or with 
Bletchley either. Nobody is very good, but then nobody 
is very bad. Tom sometimes hits a hare, oftener he misses, 
the fish sometimes bite, but not always; if it freezes it also 
thaws, and though the harvest was not bad it might have 
been better. But now, William, confess. We know in our 
hearts, you and I, that England in the eighteenth century 
was not like this. We know from Woodforde, from Walpole, 
from Thomas Turner, from Skinner, from Gray, from 
Fielding, from Jane Austen, from scores of memoirs and 
letters, from a thousand forgotten stone masons, bricklayers 
and cabinet makers, from a myriad sources, that I have not 
learning to name or space to quote, that England was a 
substantial, beautiful country in the eighteenth century ; 
aristocratic and common ; hand-made and horse-ploughed ; 
an eating, drinking, bastard-begetting, laughing, cursing, 
humorous, eccentric, lovable land. If with your pen in your 
hand and the dates f acing you, Jan. 16th, 1766, you see none 
of all this, then the fault is yours. Some spite has drawn a 
veil across your eyes. Indeed, there are pouches under 
them I could swear. You slouch as you walk. You 
switch at thistles half-heartedly with your stick. You do 
not much enjoy your food. Gossip has no relish for you. 
You mention the “ scandalous story of Mr. Felton Hervey, 
his two daughters and a favourite footman” and add, 
“I hope it is not true.” So do I, but I cannot put much 
life into my hoping when you withhold the facts. You 
stop Pettingal in the middle of his boasting—you cut him 
short with a sarcasm—just as he was proving that the 
Greeks liked toasted cheese and was deriving the word 
Bergamy from the Arabic. As for Madame Geoffrin, you 
never lose a chance of saying something disobliging about 
that lady; a coffee-pot has only to be reputed French for 
you to defame it. Then look how touchy you are—you 
grumble, the servants are late with the papers, you com- 
plain, Mr. Pitt never thanked you for the pigeons (yet 
Horace Walpole thought you a philosopher); then how 
you suspect people’s motives; how you bid fathers thresh 
their little boys; how you are sure the servant steals the 
onions. All these are marks of a thin-blooded poverty- 
stricken disposition. And yet—you are a good man; you 
visit the poor; you bury the infected; you have been 
educated at Cambridge; you venerate antiquity. The 
truth is that you are concealing something, even from 
Miss Waddell. 

Why, I ask, did you write this diary and lock it in a chest 
with iron hoops and insist that no one was to read it or 
publish it for twenty years after your death unless it were 
that you had something on your mind, something that you 
wished to confess and get rid of ? You are not one of 


those people who love life so well that they cherish even the 
memory of roast mutton, like Woodforde; you did not 
hate life so much that you must shriek out your curse on 
it, like poor Skinner. You write and write, ramblingly, 
listlessly, like a person who is trying to bring himself to 
say the thing that will explain to himself what is wrong with 
himself. And you find it very hard. You would rather 
mention anything but that—Miss Chester, I mean, and the 
boat on the Avon. You cannot force yourself to admit 
that you have kept that lock of hair in your drawer these 
thirty years. When Mrs. Robinson, her daughter, asked 
you for it (March 19th, 1766) you said you could not find 
it. But you were not easy under that concealment. You 
did at length go to your private drawer (Nov. 26th, 1766) 
and there it was, as you well knew. But even so, with the 
lock of hair in your hand, you still seek to put us off the 
seent. You ramble on about giving Mrs. Robinson a 
barrel af oysters ; about potted rabbits ; about the weather, 
until suddenly out it comes, “ Gave Mrs. Robinson a braided 
Lock of Lady Robinson’s Mother’s hair (and Sister to Mrs. 
Robinson of Cransley), which I cut off in a Boat on the River 
Avon at Bath about 30 years ago when my Sister Jane and 
myself were much acquainted with her, then Miss Chester.” 
There we have it. The poisoned tooth is out. You were 
once young and ardent and very much in love. Passion 
overcame you. You were alone. The wind blew a lock of 
Miss Chester’s hair from beneath her hat. You reached 
forward. You cut it. And then-? Nothing. That is 
your tragedy—you yourself failed yourself. You think of 
that scene twenty times a day, I believe, as you saunter, 
rather heavily, along the damp paths at Bletchley. That 
is the dreary little tune that you hum as you stoop over 
your parments measuring noses, deciphering dates —“ I 
failed, failed, failed on the boat on the Avon.” That is 
why your nectarines are blighted; and the parrot dies ; 
and the parlour cat is scalded; and you love nobody 
except, perhaps, your little dun-coloured horse. That is 
why you “ always had a mind to live retired in Glamorgan- 
shire.” That is why Mr. Pitt never thanked you for the 
pigeons. That is why Mr. Stonehewer became His Majesty’s 
Historiographer, while you visited paupers in Fenny 
Stratford. That is why he never came to see you, and why 
you observed so bitterly, that “ people suffer themselves to 
forget their old friends when they are surrounded by the 
great and are got above the world.” You see, William, if 
you hoard a failure, if you come to grudge even the sun for 
shining—and that, I think, is what you did—fruit does not 
ripen ; a blight falls upon parrots and cats; people would 
actually rather that you did not give them pigeons. 

But enough. I may be wrong. Miss Chester’s hair may 
have nothing to do with it. And Miss Waddell may be 
right—every good quality of heart and head may be yours. 
I am sure I hope so. But I beg, William, now that you are 
about to begin a fresh volume, at Cambridge too, with men 
of character and learning, that you will pull yourself together. 
Speak out. Justify the faith that Miss Waddell has in you. 
For you are keeping one of the finest scholars of her time 
shut up in the British Museum among mummies and 
policemen and wet umbrellas. There must be a trifle of 
ninety-five volumes more of you in those iron-bound chests. 
Lighten her task; relieve our anxiety, and so add to the 
gratitude of your obliged obedient servant, 

VinGinia Woo.r. 


HELEN! 


ELEN ! First and foremost it is a most glorious 
. Spectacle. I have never seen one so lavish, various, 

dazzling, rich, or, at moments, so imposing. There 
is so much to look at that a certain misgiving mixes with 
one’s amazed delight. (1 speak for myself.) There was more 
fascinating detail, more graceful and rapid movement, than 
the eye could take in, or follow. I felt again as I had felt when 
as a child I was taken to a three-ringed circus. No, not all 
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the time—there were two superb scenes in which a sense of 
pleasure was undisturbed by a sense of regret that one had 
not six pairs of eyes; the scene of the Judgment of Paris, 
a huge Le Brun fresco, exquisite and bold in colour, cool 
and gorgeous, and then—Helen’s Bedroom.- I gazed in 
ecstasy through the whiteness of that room! How many 
shades there can be in that negative colour ! What impressed 
me most in Mr. Oliver Messel’s scenes was his use of white. 
He made it thritl more than the trumpet-colours, more 
than scarlet and gold. His white temples stood out in 
glittering peace against blue skies; his white draperies 
were symphonies in white. In the first scene of the last 
act, again a bedroom scene, this time the room of Hélen 
and Paris in Troy, white shaded into blue like snow and 
ice in a glacier crevass. And between these scenes was a 
revel of coloured varicty. The Feast of the Kings was a 
rollicking, glittering riot. One moment stands out im this 
ballet. All the revellers gather round Paris, standing on 
a table, and reach out their cups to him, making a great 
golden sun-flower in the centre of the stage; then the 
romping, swooping music seizes them again, and Paris 
slips off unseen to Helen to wake hes from one love dream 
into another. 
Helen is not only a spectacle. Its an opéra bouffe with 
a most amusing lively libretto. La Belle Héléne, on which 
it was based (Mr. A. P. Herbert has added a new and admir- 
able last act), was a blend of the spirit of the Second Empire 
and classic traditions so familiar to Frenchmen on their 
own classic stage. There was to them a delicious mischievous 
irreverence in making fun of Greek heroes. For us this 
source of amusement has dried up, and the adapter and 
the producers and designers have had to blend the sentiment 
of Second Empire frivolity (historic now to us) with the 
kind of fun which such old-fashioned plays as Pygmalion 
and Galatea provided for our fathers. To do more than 
suggest by notes in costume the spirit of the Second 
Empire would have been to produce a more coherent 
performance, no doubt, but a frankly historical revival, and 
one only delightful to connoisseurs. The wit, I understand, 
of the original librettists, was largely topical. Helen is 
streaked with bluffness; and good-humoured, easy-going, 
British foolery has been substituted (principally in the 
person of Mr. George Robey, Menelaus) for the original 
Gallic sharpness and wit. I delighted myself in the subtlety 
of the crude humour of Menelaus, and in the perfect timing 
of Mr. Robey’s acting. It was a bold piece of casting, because 
whenever that much put-upon, universally ignored man is 
on the scene, it is impossible to notice anything else 
Mr. Messel’s designs, the loveliness of Helen, or the facile 
gaiety of the music. This is the danger of such too-generous 
mixtures. We are not likely to see assembled again the work 
of so many talents as Mr. Cochran has bought together, or to 
sit down again to such a prodigious feast ; but it is certainly 
what Dr. called “‘ rich confused feeding.” 
You must be a gourmand to enjoy it ; the gourmet is inclined 
to think from time to time how much more he would relish 
the separate ingredients, if one or the other predominated ; 
if Mr. Herbert, Mr. Robey and Mr. Berry could have had their 
way with him, or he could have yielded himself to the light, 
sensuous, easy melodies of Offenbach, or to the pleasures 
of the eye, the art of Mr. Max Reinhardt and Mr. Messel 
entirely. [am not “ musical,”’ but it struek me that possibly 
Mr. Korngold was taking Offenbach’s music too seriously—- 
not quite light-heartedly enough. Miss Evelyn Laye looked 
and moved exquisitely ; her voice is a small, but a very 
pretty one. Sometimes I thought she sang (not inthe 
love scene that must be unique) as though she had forgotten 
this was opéra bouffe, not opera. Often we missed the words, 
and not only in her case. This is a loss. But after the 
strain of the-early performances is past, that over-serious- 
ness will diminish, and the beauty, the fun in this splendid 
entertainment, will tend to harmonise more completely. 
DesmMonp MacCartuy. 


Johnson once 


THREE POEMS 
BAPTISM 


, EEP in a forest pool 
|)» night, unseen, 
I bared my body to the sleepless cool 
And made it clean. 


The stream encompassed me, 
Even my soul; 

Heart’s blood of Earth flowed round me—lI was free 
And I was whole. 


TIME 


HE years as they are done 

Within the past lie sealed, 

Nor stands, ere ’tis begun, 
One hour revealed. 


Here.through the fragile room 
Oi one slight second sped, 
Life is: and into gloom 
As swift has fled. 


THE LIVING DEAD 


OURAGE falters, tears are dry, 
C Heart and soul are like to die ; 

Listless down the lanes of time 
Lags this being that is I. 


Hang these limbs about my spine 
Limp as linen on the line, 
Nor for me the blsod still flows 
Round this body that is mine. 
Mites ToMALin. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
A Play of Passion. 

LAYGOERS may be grateful to the London Theatre 
Pocompany and Miss Van Volkenburgh for the solid 

meat of drama at the Fortune Theatre. The Dark 
Saint is an adaptation, by Miss Barbara Ling, of the 
Lienvers dun Sainte, by Francois de Curel,  pro- 
duced by Antoine in the nineties. It is a sombre 
work, the story of a nun’s return, after seventeen 
years, to her home in a small French provincial town. 
In her convent she had trained yeung girls and tried to 
give herself to God in atonement for an apparent accident 
which was really her unsuccessful effort to kill her faithless 
lover’s young wife and unborn child. Julie Renaudin’s life 
in her convent has been no vocation, she has become set in a 
mould of brooding regret for lost love and of hatred of her 
gentle supplanter, Jeanne, sincerely and beautifully acted by 
Miss Catherine Lacy. Julie returns and gains a complete 
domination over’ the mind and affection of Christine, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of her former lover. (Miss 
Dorothy Gibson’s portrait of a very young girl was both 
teuching and convincing.) Julie persuades Christine to 
break her engagement, and enter a convent, because her 
fiancé has had a previous affair with a farmer’s daughter. 
Driven to the fierce desperation ef the gentle by her fear far 
her daughter’s happiness, Jeanne attacks Julie and makes 
her realise that her motive is not love of Christine’s soul but 
of her body, not love of God but desire for domination and 
revenge. Julie is utterly broken, releases Christine and 


goes back to the guest house of her convent. 
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There are only six characters, all women, all admirably - 


acted. It is a man’s picture of a woman’s world, with its 
constant preoccupation with love or small ical matters, 
but it is a picture that is often true.. It is an Ibsen theme, 
treated in the Ibsen manner, past events appearing natur- 
ally in conversation—but how much richer a picture it would 
have been in Ibsen’s hands! Provincial life seems a good 
soil for the dramatist. Its humours in The Dark Saint 
are shown only in the old servant, Barbe, and in Madame 


Renaudin (exquisitely acted by Miss May. Agate), the © 


bustling head of a French family, vairiand sensible, to whom 
religion is one of the practical and social pleasures of life. 

Miss Thorndike has a part peculiarly suited to her powers. 
Something arid and unattractive in her talent, a metallic 
and monotonous quality in her voice are not out of place in 
one who has brooded so long on her wrongs, and we believe 
in the force of the personality that dominates Christine. 
She rises easily to her tragic climax and her picture of a soul 
in utter defeat and dissolution could hardly be bettered. 
When she asks “ whose have I been all these years?” we 
believe for a moment in the powers of evil. 


**See Naples and Die” 

In this extravagance at the Embassy Theatre Mr. Elmer 
Rice endeavours to turn to comedy, and not very successfully. 
Too often brightness falls in the air from age or feebleness ; 
and very many of the witticisms I should judge from film- 
going experience to belong to the typical sophomore reper- 
toire. It becomes less and less easy to laugh as a Russian 
prince is called, successively, Prince Tehehov, Dostoevsky, 
and Count Karamazov, by a buck American indulging in an 
interminable Beatrice-and-Benedick duel with his sweet- 
heart ; and there are dozens of such pearls in the piece. 
The plot, involving this young man in an amorous dilemma, 
and the young woman in a marriage with the Russian for 
the purpose of obtaining her sister’s compromising letters, 
need not be described. More interesting are two comic 
character sketches : that of the prince, a melancholy parody 
very well played by Boris Ranevsky, and an American 
tourist-lady, stridently superb in the hands of Miss Gwladys 
Morris. I can think of no better compliment for Mr. 
Bernard Nedell and Miss Olive Blakeney than to say that 
they “ know their stuff,” bestowing, as they do, vitality on 
the poorest of material. 


Verdi's Gaiety 
I do not know how long it is since The Masked Ball was 
last performed in London, but I imagine at least fifteen 


years. The Old Vic production last year of The Force of 


Destiny \ed directly, I believe, to its performance in the 
International season at Covent Garden; and I hope their 
enterprise in producing The Masked Ball (now at Sadler’s 
Wells) will be as well supported. The Masked Ball was 
composed by Verdi after Traviata-and before The Force of 
Destiny. It perhaps falls short of being a masterpiece, 
because Verdi seems to have met a conventionally “ strong ”’ 
libretto with an almost irrational cheerfulness. What 
superb music he gives to the cheeky page (prettily played 
by Miss Nora Sabini), to the two black-cloaked villains in 
their astonishing laughing song in the second Act, when it 
is least expected, and in the minuet music at the end, which 
precedes the murder of the Duke. The minuet, by the way, 
should not have been hidden at the back of the stage, so 
that one merely saw the heads bobbing up and down like 
graceful seals. The production, as a whole, was competent, 
but the singers were obviously uneasy in unfamiliar parts. 
Mr. Tudor Davies, as the Duke, and Miss Joan Cross as 
Amelia, sang and acted excellently. 


Julius Cesar 


The Old Vic production of Julius Cesar is a stodgy 
one—not wholly meritless, but with ineptitudes lack- 
ing even the virtue of surprise. One of the inherent 





defects of this theatre is the encouragement it gives. 
especially to young raw actors, to attempt to carry 
conviction by bellowing. The greater effect of contrasting 
tones is fully exploited only in the quarrel-scene, the 
opportunities of which are admirably seized by Messrs. 
Robert Speaight and Ralph Richardson. To my mind, the 
one outrage ef Mr. Harcourt Williams’s production is to 
play the piece in two parts, like a musical comedy. Of all 
places to break up the action, he chooses the end of the 
Capitol scene, when the passion of the play is but half 
mounted. Antony is thus left to confront us in the market- 
place after our coffee and sandwiches, instead of after the 
assassination; and Mr. Robert Harris cannot be blamed 
if the artfully written set-piece loses the significance of its 
context and becomes no more than a capable recitation. 
Incidentally, is it necessary for the stage mob in the 
orchestra-well to punctuate his every breath with its 
yowling ? I was interested too, to find that Mr. Williams 
has declined to acknowledge the crucial difficulty of the 
play, which is to tonvey in the early scenes the obviously 
necessary impression that Brutus is a giant among pygmies. 
Mr. Richardson, unaided, cannot “ carry the guns,” and his 
Brutus, missing the heroic, becomes a Gregers Werle «le ses 
jours, viewed sympathetically instead of satirically. Never- 
the less, within its range the performance is intelligent, as 
is also Mr. Speaight’s, nervously alive and sensation-racked. 


Simple Fun 


Completely unpretentious, The Last Coupon at the 
Garrick Theatre is the sort of play that tempts one to describe 
it in affectionate diminutives. Its plot and situations are 
quite remarkably commonplace. Its second act—the 
dream of a miner’s wife who has just heard that her husband 
has won £20,000 in a football competition—misses some 
interesting possibilities, and its simple fun holds no surprises. 
Nevertheless, it is pleasantly written (Mr. Ernest Bryan at 
moments achieves the authentic W. W. Jacobs tang in his 
repartees), it has the advantage of breaking fresh ground in 
its milieu, a Northumbrian mining village, and it is per- 
formed by a company which works in admirable harmony, 
and contains two players of whom I expect to hear a great 
deal more. Mr. Jack Morrison plays the volatile miner 
with a vigour and abandon which sweep you along into 
the very heart of the northern temperament. His surface 
stolidity is made the setting of two ecstasies, delirious joy, 
and raging despair (this latter when he finds the winning 
coupon unposted in his pocket), both of which are supremely 
comic without forfeiting essential sympathy; and his last 
act portrayal of a “ 
ness. Less spectacular, but quite as finished, is Miss Sal 
Sturgeon as his patient, cynical-sentimental wife, admiring, 
deploring, adoring and dreading in the wake of his progress. 


morning after” is of a poignant grey- 


Things to see and hear in the coming week : 
Sunday, February 7th 
Revival of “ Warning Shadows ” and “ Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs,”” Academy Cinema. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert Hall, 3. 
Monday, February 8th 
Busch Quartet and Serkin, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
“ Julius Cesar,’’ His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Tuesday, February 9th 
“The Green Pack,” by Edgar Wallace, Wyndhaim’'s 
Theatre. 
“The Immortal Hour,” Queen’s Theatre. 
Kingsley Martin on “ The Influence of the Press,” 
B.B.C., 8.30. 
Wednesday, February 10th— 
*“ Romeo and Juliet,” Embassy Theatre. 
“The Rose Without a Thorn,” Duchess Theatre. 
B.B.C. Russian Concert, Szigeti, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Thursday, February 11th— 
Busch Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
“Punchincello,”” Globe Theatre, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE never understood why there should be any 

condemnation for those who praise times past, nor 

why those who indulge in that sport should ever 
preface their recreation with an apology. What can one 
praise, if not the past? No man can praise the future, 
except he be very expert in the sterilising of natural human 
apprehension ; and to praise the present is an intolcrable 
_ exercise in self-appreciation which generally relieves a man 
from the duty of self-criticism and helping in necessary 
reforms. We cannot reform the past. To spend our time 
in seolding those things in it of which we disapprove is a 
useless exhibition; to praise the past is one of the most 
innecent forms of ancestor-worship, and very often leads to 
an intelligent criticism of our own times. I have not, of 
course, the slightest objection to the discovery and the 
exposure of the oddness, the ridicylousness of the past. 
Nothing is more certain than the absurdity of our ancestors 
and their customs except the absurdity of ourselves and 
ours : some critic from another star would alone be capable 
of judging between us. The problem is as impossible of 
solution as that other, whether the old or the young are 
the more lacking in wisdom. To find a cause for ridicule, 
however, in life not prevent one from finding 
praiseworthy things: to call our ancestors ridiculous is 
only to admit that we have not yet traced our family-tree 
higher than pithecanthropos erectus, if that be the name for 
the gentleman who first swung himself gingerly into his tree- 
top nest, or staggered, difficultly upright for a moment, to 
blink at the dawn outside his hardly won cave. It is only 
human to be a joke, and those alone are condemned who, 
finding ripe cause for fun in others, see themselves as objects 
for religious and solemn veneration, 


does 


% * * 


Two books this week have set me wondering whether our 
recent ancestors were really as comic as some of us think. 
I have been reading Mrs. Peel’s The Stream of Time (Lane, 
18s.) and Heinrich Schwarz’ David Octavius Hill (Harrap, 
21s.). Mrs. Peel’s book, in spite of its fascination, is an 
annoying example of an annoying type—it is a mixture of 
history and fancy. Instead of a straightforward record of 
her period, such as Walter Besant made in his Fifty Years 
Ago, she has invented a most unnecessary family of Landons, 
who intermingle with the historical personages of her story, 
which treats of England from 1805 to 1861—the year of 
the Prince Consort’s death. Mrs. Peel’s machinery is a sad 
disadvantage because it tempts the writer into a false affecta- 
tion of simplicity that has all the air of ringleted archness— 
for her fancied family seems suited to this manner. 
in her efforts to England’s social and domestic 
life in’ this apt to leave herself too 
little space, which she might have gained by excising her 
inventions. 


Also, 
cover 


period, she iS 


Mrs. Pecl has read widely, and has a gift for arranging 
her material; but she has nee talent for recreating the 
atmosphere of the past. We go from the great days of 
Holland House to the early days of Queen Victoria, when 
she was Melbourne’s pupil, to the days of the rise of Peel 
and the reign of the Prince Consort, and there is never a 
hint in Mrs. Peel's style that London and England have 
changed immeasurably in those fifty-seven years. Her 
work, except that it lacks the stylish grace and gentility of 
his neat, elegant drawing, is rather in effect like a drawing 
of Maelise’s reproduced in her volume. It is called Literary 


Ladies, and represents Mrs. 8. C, Hall, Mary Russell Mitford, 
Harriet Martineau, Jane Porter, Lady Blessington, Mrs. 
Norton, Lady Morgan, and L. E, L. They are all very re- 
sitting, except for Lady Blessington, at a table; the 


fined, 


faces are not smoothed into a completely level inanity, 
but there is little hint of the excessive differences that 
really existed in that group. 


* * * 


That I find Mrs. Peel’s book fascinating probably means 
that I cherish somewhere an unregenerated Victorian strain ; 
perhaps one loves in these days the things which recall a 
remote past, the England of far more than a hundred years 
ago, the England that was small, agricultural, and had not 
been doomed to make the world unsafe through industrialism 
and capitalism. Of course, there are beastlinesses in plenty 
in Mrs. Peel’s period: it will be a matter of temperament 
whether you think them better or worse than the beastli- 
nesses of to-day. Kropotkin used to say that there was 
nothing to choose between a civilised and an uncivilised 
prison—both were unspeakably horrible, and that seems to 
me the truth of the matter. I suppose one looks back 
longingly at this recent past because of our ancestors’ 
fortunate certitude of what freedom was, and how best 
to attain it: also then machinery and invention were 
still the toys of their bewitched discoverers, not angry and 
unsatisfied masters, against which rebellion seems to the 
larger part of the world something unimaginable. One 
toy Mrs. Peel does not discuss, though it was one of the 
most exciting discoveries of her epoch. To-day we are 
so used to it and its influence that we forget what a miracle 
photography seemed long after the first decade of its dis- 
covery. I have no technical knowledge of photography, 
though I have watched some of the best photographers of 
our time at work ; but no one who is interested in painting 
can escape an interest in photography. Had it not been 
for Daguerre, Talbot and Niepce, we should probably never 
have had those developments in non-representational art 
which have shocked, amused or delighted our generation. 
For it is certain that the painter’s movement away from 
representation springs, consciously or unconsciously, from 
his conviction that the great photographic artists have 
carried representation as far as it can be taken. Except, 
presumably, in those expert circles where the early history 
of photography has always been well known, it is generally 
assumed that the best photographie work, especially in 
portraiture, has been done of recent years, certainly in this 
century. An exception would be made for Mrs. Cameron, 
but for no one Now comes Heinrich Schwarz’ re- 
markable book on David Octavius Hill, with the astonishing 
news, fully confirmed by eighty reproductions, that the 
best work in pdrtrait photography was done just after the 
art was first invented, by the Scots painter, whose pictures 
are forgotten, but whose photographs are assured of im- 
mortality. Hill was born in 1802; studied the new art of 
lithography, was secretary in 1830 of the Scottish Academy, 
and died in 1870. He was. seduced into photography in a 
manner characteristically Scotch, through theology. <A 
leader in the Free Church schism of 1843, he determined to 
paint a picture of the five hundred signatories to the Act of 
Separation. He was a landscape painter, and had small 
skill in the making of portraits, so he called in the camera 
to redeem his lack. In five. years he produced well over a 
thousand portraits ; and, if we may judge from the examples 
here given, Herr Schwarz is not saying too much when he 
claims that they still remain the worthiest work photo- 


else. 


graphy has given us—at any rate in portraiture. I think 
Herr Schwarz underestimates, as do most enthusiasts 


the camera, the disabling effects of the absence 
of colour; but I have no doubt he is right that the sitters’ 
wonder added to the artist’s suecess. If only we could have 
retained a little of that admiration! What could we not 
have made by now of the cinematograph if every “ star ” 
confronted those shooting contrivances under the glaring 
lights with a perpetual recollectedness that she was assisting 
at a miracle ! 


for 


‘ 


RicHarD SUNNE, 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN 


PARTY POLITICS 
Elections and Recollections. 
Murray. 12s. 


The friends of Sir Alfred Pease, who though now a dwindling 
crew of laggards loitering by the side of the stream of Time, are 
still a faithful band, will thank him very cordially for producing 
another volume of the memories of a once ardent, if always 
detached, politician and Member of the House of Commons, 
belonging to what may to-day be calledywithout any great 
hyperbole, the “ olden time.” 

Sir Alfred, though born in 1857, was lucky enough, if it is 
lucky to become a politician early in life, to get into Parliament 
for the City of York in 1885, and to remain there, with that merry 
man and best of human companions Frank Lockwood as his 
yoke-fellow, until 1895, when Mr. Butcher, now Lord Danesford, 
succeeded in wresting one of the seats, and that one Sir Alfred’s, 


By Sime Avrrep PErase. 


Two years after this sad disaster, Sir Alfred in 1897 returned to 
the House, obtaining at a by-election a seat formerly occupied 
by a cousin (for the Peases are great in cousinships) in the 
Cleveland division of Yorkshire. 

There he remained until 1902, when, owing to a reverse in the 
family fortunes, he retired, and found strenuous occupation of 
a kind, perhaps more congenial than Westminster, in the Trans- 
vaal; the Boer War with all its horrors and misfortunes being 
just over and the work of conciliation and administration begun. 
In 1907, when he returned home, any ideas he might ever have 
entertained of re-entering the House soon departed, for what he 
calls the “ Neo Liberalism ”’’ now in fashion had grown distasteful, 
and he felt he could no longer worship in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
tabernacle, or help * to make a House, keep a House, and cheer 
the Minister.” 

We have called Pease lucky in getting into Parliament at the 
General Election of 1885, since by doing so he witnessed from the 
beginning the drama of Home Rule for Ireland as it unfolded 
itself year out and year in. The stupendous efforts of Mr. 
Gladstone, that hero in a hurry, the révolt of the Unionists, 
who included not only Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings, 
but Lord Hartington and Mr. Spurgeon, the tragedy of Parnell, 
the melancholy and often shameful history of Coercion, the 
problems of Ulster and of the House of Lords: these things 
were not pleasant to live through or now to look back upon. 
We cannot say of this period of our parliamentary history, as 
Englishmen in their conceit of themselves are too fond of saying, 
when in a mood of reminiscence : 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt— 

Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair. 
Still, to live throuzh that time was a political education, and as 
we read this book of Sir Alfred Pease’s—particularly that part 
of it that deals with Ireland during Coercion—we ean observe 
how it educated him and made him the Liberal he was. 

The first eighty pages or so of the book are mainly devoted to 
Sir Alfred’s pre-parliamentary experiences before he began his 
diaries, and consequently they can be read with pleasure by 
young Yorkshiremen and Londoners who usually find the politics 
of the past both dim and dull. It is amazing how the most 
frivolous-minded of cockneys will prick up their ears in amaze- 
ment when you tell them you can remember the days when 
there was no Cromwell Road! Sir Alfred is also a good hand at 
a portrait-sketch in words of old-fashioned notabilities, and his 
account of The O’Gorman Mahon, M.P., and of other out-of-the- 
way characters is at once graphic and historical. 

‘The Peases, as all the world once knew, were Quakers of the 
best blood. How many remain Quakers to-day it would be 
bad taste to inquire. But it is a mistake to suppose that, though 
a child was born, according to the laws of nature, in a Quaker 
household, and was never baptised as an infant, or taken to his 
parish Church, that he was born a Quaker—that came afterwards 
and sometimes never came at all. 

The young Alfred Pease, despite his pedigree, seems to have 
taken from the first to all sports, pastimes and prejudices of a 
true-born Englishman. There is nothing strange about this. 
There were always Red Quakers and Grey Quakers, Wet Quakers 
and Dry Quakers, Hunting Quakers, and those who never saw 
the Grand National; of which great steeplechase Sir Alfred 
(p. 256) movingly writes: “No Englishman’s education is 


complete who has not seen it.” As Pease grew up his character 
developed on familiar lines. His sporting instincts, for he was 
country-bred, were congenital. He loved animals and studied 
their habits, both wild animals and domesticated ones, beasts 
and birds alike. Cruelty he abhorred like all true sportsmen, 
yet, like most true sportsmen, he was happy in finding it not 
impossible to reconcile his pastimes with his principles. He 
was a capital shot both at big game and little. 

In Parliament Alfred Pease was always a considerable figure, 
of that excellent variety, the Back-bencher. He was not an 
unbending Back-bencher, and we doubt not if he had been 
offered office he would have taken it, but he would sooner have 
died than asked for it, and never pursued, however innocently, 
the well-trodden paths of ‘the office-secker. 

His parliamentary diaries make it plain that he was not by 
nature a hero-worshipper. He never gazed with wide-eyed 
wonder upon embryo Cabinet Ministers, or even upon the full- 
fledge articles as they made their way through the lobbies. 
In fact, he: had a dislike perhaps instinctive of the men who 
get on in politics. Prigs annoyed him; pedants angered him— 
he suspected the political integrity of lawyers. He never began 
to understand John . Morley; Courtney he respected but dis- 
liked—Haldane puzzled him—Bryce repelled him. All this 
appears too plainly in his diaries. 

John Bright, the proud boast of Quakerdom, made no appeal 
to Pease, who preferred the long-winded, if well-informed 
oratory of Scxton. Pease seems never to have heard any of 
Bright’s great speeches and if he had done so would probably 
have thought Lord Rosebery’s much better. There was, no 
doubt, something in John Bright's mental attitude—-a touch of 
arrogance and exaggerated independence that put Pease off. 
Here was a Quaker who did not even want to be baptised, and 
into whose mind the thought never so much as entered how very 
nice it would be to become a Baronet. But this perhaps may 
be fanciful. 

This detachment of mind secms to have occurred to Sir Alfred 
as one of the reasons why he now remains mentally aloof from 
the polities of his later days. He says: “ This bit of conceit 
about myself or undue sensitiveness tempts me to allude 
to the personal equation in politics. The way we are treated 
as individuals must and does influence us.”” But he then proceeds 
to give the worst possible example of this personal equation : 

I call to mind a furious attack of Joseph Cowen, the Radical M.P. 
for Newcastle, on Dizzy and his Government in a debate on the 

Bulgarian atrocities. Cowen was a great orator. After his speech, 

Dizzy met him in the lobby and told him what a splendid speech he 

had delivered and, though it was an attack upon himself, he wished 

to congratulate him and to shake hands with him. From that day 
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Cowen never said an honest word about Disraeli; the attitude of 
the man and the tone of his great newspaper, the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle, were entirely changed. I have noticed that in dealing with 
all sorts and conditions of men the personal touch is of immense 
value.” ; 


Oh! the vanity of the oratorical man! Cowen was the vainest 
of men, and greedily swallowed the bait Disraeli had prepared 
for him and went off with the hook in his gills, whilst Dizzy 
retired to his private room full of contempt for the human race. 
Pease was not the man to be caught with such coarse flattery. 
The personal touch he missed was of a more reputable nature. 
Why he did not get it I cannot understand. 

As a record of the Irish troubles during Lord Balfour’; regime 
this book is of great value. AvuGuSTINE BrrRRELL. 


NEW NOVELS 


Cressida’s First Lover. By Jack Linpsay. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Marine Parade. By Ivor Brown. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
North Wind. By James LanspaLe Hopson. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
White Thorn. By Constance Srrweii. Pharos Editions. 6s. 
Shirley Sanz. By V. S. Prrrengrr. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

It has often enough been remarked that anyone can write 
novels. And it may be added nowadays that almost everyone 
does. The term is so loose and vague, the “ novel ” is the resort 
of so many people who imagine they would like to do a bit of 
writing but have no intention of submitting to the discipline of 
a strict form, that one is tempted to wish for powers of excom- 
munication. The day is past, however, when a critic could say 
with impunity: *‘ This is very pretty, but it is not a novel ”— 
it being now agreed, in the absence of effective protests, that any 
prose piece of a certain length (fifty thousand to half a million 
words) which is not too conspicuously an essay, a treatise, a play, 
a personal reminiscence, a reference book, or a railway guide, 
shall be deemed to be a novel. So novels they all are. If one is 
resolved to distinguish between one kind and another, if one 
cherishes the obstinate conviction that this piece of writing is 
somehow or other more like a novel than that one is, a definition 
of the novel is thereby implied and must eventually emerge into 
statement. I do not propose to attempt a formal definition ; 
but I am aware of implying or suggesting one when I remark 
that of the five so-called novels on my list only one is a real 
novel, or, to put it another way, of these five novels only one is 
the work of a novelist. The distinction is one not of literary 
merit, but of literary kind. Nor is it (and this point is a little 
less obvious) a matter of novelist’s technique. It is something 
far more fundamental, and something for which, to be frank, I 
cannot find a name, though a score might be plausibly suggested. 
But let us look at our five specimens and see what we find in 
them. 

Mr. Lindsay’s first novel is at once irritating and entertaining. 
At times waggish and facetious, at other times it is witty, and 
the whole is very readable once you have reconciled yourself to 
the aggressively post-war idiom of the dialogue. To present 
the Cressida of legend in terms of the nineteen thirties is not in 
itself a desperately funny idea, and it would be easy to ‘have too 
much of this kind of thing: 

“Do you know what Nicander said when he saw me in that 
blue-fringed affair I brought along to show you the other day———”’ 

Polydora tittered. Cressida’s blood boiled. 

“I wear my clothes to please myself,” she said, “ not a crowd of 
beastly men who couldn't tell Maionian silk from cheap cotton.” 

“My dear, when you're older,” said Coronis, “ you'll learn that, 
even if men aren't critical about dress in the same way as we women 
are, they sense the difference between a fine dress and a shabby 
one, or a careful toilet and one that took you only five minutes. 

They may not know what they feel, but they feel it all right. I hope 

you can follow me.” 

“Of course 
interest to me. 


I can,” said Cressida, “ but it’s altogether of no 


I dress solely for my own satisfaction.” 


However, the pace quickens and the tone improves as we proceed. 
In the portrayal of Cressida there is abundant malice; she is 
represented as being the slyest and nastiest piece of goods that 
ever lived by her wits (and no more deeorous description would 
do justice to the matter). The book is light as a feather, high- 
spirited and entertaining : it would have made salutary reading 
for Troilus. It is, moreover, a passable approximation to a 
novel. Mr. Ivor Brown’s is a still closer approximation. Indeed, 
as novels go, Marine Parade is an excellent piece of work. It 


displays wit, insight, sympathy, and narrative skill. Mr. Brown 
is master of the telling phrase, except when the telling phrase 
happens to be master of him; and the snap of his writing 
carries one delightedly along. Nor is there anything to com- 
plain of in the technique. Mr. Brown can write you a novel as 
neatly as the next man. When he errs, he errs wilfully, not 
through incompetence ; throwing plausibility to the winds and 
making his characters spout by the page, and crisply, too, in 
the best journalistic style. His story is of Robert Tarrant, a 
wealthy young American who comes with his wife to visit the 
home of his great-grandfather—Cheynton, on the Sussex coast. 
The characterisation is adequate, the emotions appropriate, the 
comments witty, and there is plenty of nicely pointed social 
criticism. The only and the fatal trouble about the book, or 
so it seems to me, is that there was no imaginative necessity for 
it. I find it difficult to suppose that it intimately possessed its 
author; and certainly, though one reads it easily and with 
pleasure, it does not intimately possess the reader. Mr. Brown 
is less interested in his Robert Tarrant and his Joan Chilmark 
than in general topics, and much of the action of the. story has 
the air of having been designed largely as an excuse for discussing 
these topics. Robert Tarrant and his friend, Shepley, spend .a 
night at The George, at Stoke Cheyning. Tarrant is an architect 
and Shepley an archeologist. So Mr. Brown is able to treat 
himself to this : 


There are contractors who will clap a coat of “‘ period” on to a 
house as easily as humbler men clap on a coat of paint. One day 
the traveller passes a demure establishment with sober Georgian 
face ; returning a month later he discovers that the beauty specialists 

* Ihave been at work. The face of the house has been lifted, like 
milady’s. But, whereas milady endures surgery to be young, the 
house must suffer the scalpel to achieve antiquity. A few weeks 
will enable willing hands to make three gables grow where none was 
before, while oak sprouts in lavish beams where only brick and 
stucco were of old. You would not have thought that, in order to 
emphasise Dickensian visitation, it was necessary to work to the 
tune of “ Good Queen Bess.” But the owners of the “ George ” 
were not inclined to fail in history for want of going deep enough in. 
Their idea of a Spanker was a Tudor Spanker and their contractors 
were empowered to insert the gable and engraft the oak wherever 
there was room for these necessary signs of reverend seniority. 
Nobody thought of changing the name to the “ Harry” or the 
** Bess.””. So Hanover stood in its Tudor jerkin, looking about as 
happy as an ex-sergeant of the Tank Corps who has been dressed 
in doublet and hose in order to open motor-cars outside Ye Olde 
Oake Tea-Shoppe. 


This is journalism, both in manner and substance. 
nalism is not enough. 

Mr. Hodson’s North Wind is yet another example of a novel 
that is not a novel. It is vivid, outspoken, sincere, humorous, 
sentimental; a meandering chronicle of things remembered, 
with only an admixture of things imagined. But it contains, 
incidentally,,some excellent comic anecdotes; and it will be 
enjoyed by anyone who does not demand shapeliness and organic 
unity in a novel. White Thorn is a beautifully produced volume, 
but the story, smoothly written, is thin and sentimental, quite 
devoid of the “ extraordinary spiritual charm” advertised on 
the dust cover. 

And so we come to our one novelist. Mr. V. S. Pritchett’s 
Shirley Sanz is a real novel, a piece of authentic fiction. It has 
colour and movement, poetry and drama. It is the work of a 
man with a quick eye and a searching mind. As a stylist Mr. 
Pritchett has matured since the days of The Spanish Virgin ; 
his handling of words is as deft as ever, but he is no longer intent 
on coruscating. His epigrams are the more welcome for their 
rarity. ‘ The north in him idealised her. One half of his nature 
was hever permitted to know how the other half lived.” He is 
still able to startle us with a remark that achieves poetry not by 
virtue of its outward show, but by the beautiful precision of its 
content. “He dared not touch her as she walked down the 
stairs. He saw her dark head bobbing down and down in front 
of him as he stepped into the stirred space where her body had 
been, possessing every Cynthia but the actual one, who moved 
on the crest of the unattainable before him.’ But above all 
he can give his people life, and convince us, ultimately, of his 
artistic disinterestedness. With all its good qualities, this is 
not, I think, as good a novel as Mr. Pritchett had it in him to 
write. Spain is too much with us; the travel diary is too often 
resorted to; humanity sometimes has to take a back seat. 


And jour- 


But it is a book that should not be missed. 
GERALD BULLETT. 
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IS CAPITALISM DISSOLVING? 


British. Trade and Industry, Past and Future. 
By G. D. H. Core. Macmillan. és. 


In 1929, Mr. Cole wrote a striking and necessary book on The 
Neat Ten Years in British Social and Industrial Policy. A few 
months ago, in collaboration with Mr. Ernest Bevin, he delivered 

‘a telling blow for the maintenance of sanity by outlining the 
‘real as distinct from the superficial factors of last summer's 
crisis. Now he has returned to the attack with another sub- 
stantial volume. In essence, his new book is the pamphlet on 
The Crisis writ large and given an adequate historical setting. 
Its sub-title “ Past and Future” is a little misleading. “I have 
preferred,” he writes, “ not to assume the prophet’s mantle and 
to write this book on the assumptions which underlie the policy 
of to-day.” His final concern in all these publications, admittedly, 
is with the sane and progressive remaking of our economic 
system. In this volume he discusses possible (and impossible) 
policies. He even expresses a doubt about the capacity of 
capitalism to achieve its own reconstruction. But he is not 
‘concerned in any direct way to lift the curtain on the future. 
His book is best described, therefore, as a detailed examination 
of the present economic situation of this country. That ex- 
amination is made in the light of a considerable historical retro- 
spect, designed to give perspective to the analysis of our present 
discontents and distresses, to characterise them and trace them 
to their source, and at the same time to indicate the necessary 
principles upon which an appropriate policy must be built. The 
historical section is, in fact, a cardinal part of the book. More 
than most, perhaps more than any, of those who are attempt- 
ing to explain our current difficulties, Mr. Cole has pondered over 
the genesis and development of industrialism. The claim of this 
book to the most careful attention is precisely that it does try 
to get things into true perspective. It would be possible to differ 
from Mr. Cole’s historical interpretations at one or two points 
for example, he seems to overestimate the expansion of our 
foreign trade in the post-Napoleonic period, to make teo much of 
the Corn Laws and of their repeal, to minimise the fluctuations 
of Victorian prosperity. But his outline of British commercial 
history is substantially true, and the foundations of the detailed 
description of the conditions and policies of the last ten years 
are quite firmly laid. 

There are some readers whom Mr. Cole’s book will merely 
irritate. The doctrinaire economist who explains everything 
by reference to monetary phenomena will searcely survive the 
admirable chapter on the * great depression ” of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. The perfervid advocate of laisser 
faire as the only way of economic righteousness will turn first to 
the chapter on the wages question and will read no more. The 
tariff-maker will attempt the discussion of tariffs and economic 
nationalism, but will quite fail to get through it. The Empire 
Free Trader—but Mr. Cole has nothing save blows for him! 
Empire Free Trade, he says, is “* just bunkum,” a “ fantastic 
newspaper fool’s cap.” If this judgment is somewhat abrupt, 
in general Mr. Cole argues with restraint. It is a pity that he 
was not content simply to damn Empire Free Trade with faint 
praise: there is a deal to be made with the Dominions, even if 
not a very important one, and there are immense possibilities 
of development, and not necessarily of baleful development, of 
naked exploitation, in India and the dependencies. Those who 
have nothing but a shrug of contempt for Mr. Cole will read 
neither his book nor this review of it: they are not yet willing 
to think, though they continue to talk and never fail to vote. 
The rest of us, whether we share the foreboding of the closing 
sentences of the book or are hopeful of a voluntary return fo 
easier times, will give Mr. Cole a carcfal reading. And doing 
so we shall find food for reflection in every chapter of this closely 
packed volume. Lest it be thought that Mr. Cole*has written only 
for the reader trained in the intricacies of economic analysis, it 
should be added that technicalities are completely avoided, the 

exposition is clear and cogent, rapid summaries of basic points 
of analysis are frequently introduced, and statistical tables 
and charts are lavishly scattered through these pages and sub- 
jected to illuminating comment. Indeed, the statistical material 
alone would be sufficient to give it distinetion: the only com- 
parison I can make is with volume two of Page’s Commerce and 
Industry, and Mr. -Cole’s tablés provide a more useful because 
a more purposive collection. 

Quite early in the book the reader's interest is challenged by 
Mr. Cole’s scepticism regarding the factual reality of the Trade 





Cycle. He declines to undertake any new theory of it “* because 
* there ain’t no such beast,’ as the rustic said when he looked at 
the rhinoceros.” The mournful succession of crises which have 
punctuated the history of industrialism must be explained in 
the real terms of their own individual characteristics. Mr. Cole 
is impatient of the merely monetary explanation of the pheno- 
mena either of to-day or of the past. There is no magic incanta- 
tion which will bring all these complexities within the terms of a 
single formula. If the greatest single cause of the present world 
slump is to be found in the economic policy of the United States, 
the mere reversal of that policy even by such unthinkable means 
as the destruction of her tariff walls would not bring salvation. 
But it is impossible to deal with Mr. Cole’s merciless despondency 
by detailing even the outstanding points of his devastating 
argument. One by one the leading nostrums of the day are 
examined and dismissed. Finally, he states eight indispensable 
conditions of successful reconstruction within the capitalist 
system. Some of them are becoming pretty well common ground 
to serious thinkers nowadays. Among these are close inter- 
national collaboration, both among bankers and industrialists 
and among governments, and the drastic revision of war debts 
and reparations. There is an increasing body of people, too, 
who see the urgency of disarmament and the necessity of stimula- 
ting home industrial development, not only in the leading coun- 
tries, as Mr. Cole has it, but in all countries. But there is little 
sign as yet of the world’s willingness to come to terms with 
Russia, or of a belief in the necessity of a large infusion of State 
Socialism into the economic system of every important country, 
or of the complete abandonment of attempts to reduce wages. 
It is difficult, therefore, to feel that Mr. Cole is unduly pessimistic. 
Events in any case will review his book. Yet surely the future 
historian of our troubled age, an age of violence as well as of 
economic and social disintegration, will be able to discover from 
Mr. Cole’s pages the better tendencies of our contemporary 
thought. He will discern there the powerful presentation of the 
case for the planned economy, a case which is stirring many minds 
in these days. He wil! note, too, an unusually sharp awareness 
of the evils which spring from the continued tolerance, under 
capitalism, of the existence in the world of vast poverty-areas. 
The outstanding quality of Mr. Cole’s work lies not only in its 
lucid and well-substantiated discussion of facts and_ policies, 
but in the sense of values which inspires it, in the independence 
of his thought, and in his disciplined idealism. 


SIR RONALD ROSS 


Ronald Ross: Discoverer and Creator. By R. L. 
Mécroz. With a preface by Ospert Sirweiy. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Mégroz is a talented hero-worshipper, and Sir Ronald Ross, 
whose life he has now written, offers an unusually wide field for 
this exercise. Not only a scientist but a poet, not only a poet but 
a novelist, dramatist and mathematician into the bargain—his 
biographer has no difficulty in making clear the generous breadth 
of his interests and achievements. It is in that guise he has 
chosen to portray him—as the man who, against the trend of 
his whole age, did not allow brilliant success along one line to 
distract him from half a dozen others, who followed up each of 
them with energy and was undistinguished in nothing that he 
did. What is more, lines usually divergent have for him been 
parallel paths towards the truth. History has provided lament- 
able instances of scientists who, stepping on to foreign ground, 
have discarded every “ scientific ” quality. Literature demands, 
from such as practise it, a certain spirit of hard-headed self- 
criticism, of which those who are merely calling upon Apollo feel 
obliged to divest themselves at the front-door. Sir Ronald's 
eminence might possibly be defined by saying that, in his treat- 
ment of the Muses, he has steered clear of all invidious distinctions, 
approaching different sisters with the same tact and employing, 
to subjugate them, the same boldness. 

It is true that his estimate of the poet may surprise many of 
Mr. Mégroz’ readers. His claims, they may think, are exagge- 
rated: for, although the quotations which support them are 
something more than the Icisure products of a great scientist, 
they are also usually lacking in that element without which pure 


‘poetry cannot exist. They are poetry, as it were, in the rough ; 


but, while it is an excess of formal skill which makes so much 
accomplished verse tireseme reading, Sir Ronald’s verse includes 
the stuff of genuine poetry, for some reason chaotic and unco- 
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ordinated. If it is poetry, then it is the poetry of fragments, 
the poetry of a single image or a single word. The critic feels 
he is in contact with a poet, yet realises that, if he were challenged 
to explain why, he would find it hard to prove a satisfactory 
case. He recognises the poet in his handiwork, though the 
work itself often disappoints him. He appreciates—though he 
can seldom chart its course—the sweeping progress of an 
uncommon poetic gift. 

‘But the poet has rarely reached such heights, in point of sheer 


literary achievement, as the scientist, when chronicling his 


discovery, attained to in the baldest of simple prose : 


The dissection was excellent, and I went carefully through the 
tissues, now so familiar to me, searching every micron with the 
same passion and care as one would have in searching sbme vast 
ruined palace for a little hidden treasure. Nothing. No; these 
new mosquitoes also were going to be a failure : there was something 
wrong with the theory. But the. stomach tissues still remained to 
be examined—lying there, empty and flaccid, before me on the glass 
slide, a great white expanse of cells like a large courtyard of flagstones, 
each of which must be scrutinised—half an hour’s labour at least. 
I was tired, and what was the use? I must have examined the 
stomachs of a thousand mosquitoes by this time. But the Angel 
of Fate fortunately laid his hand upon my head ; and I had scarcely 
commenced the search again when I saw a clear and perfectly circular 
outline . . . I looked a little further. Here was another and 
another exactly similar cell. 


This is a passage which prose-anthologists have overlooked, 
but which has all the vivid directness of great narrative. Has it 
happened to any scientist in the past to create literature from 
the record of his own triumphs ? 


THE GOLDEN MEAN 


Confessions of a Keeper. By D.S. MacCouw. Maclehose. 
12s. 6d. 

This selection from Mr. MacColl’s writings on art during the 
last forty years has been long overdue, though with even further 
delay it would not lose in pertinence and actuality. Some of 
the controversies in which the author was engaged are now at 
an end, but momentary issues have never blinded him to per- 
manent values underlying them. Instead of judging questions 
of the day from the point of view of expediency and fashion, 
he has seen them in the light of accumulated experience and 
general principles. Had he cared for little triumphs rather than 
the art whose cause he has so ably advocated, he might have 
entitled his book, ** I told you so.” 

For his standard in criticism has been that of the golden mean, 
which, obscured often cnough by contemporary phases of en- 
thusiasm or disfavour, emerges to inevitable victory. It is a 
doctrine of soundness, a property which in Mr. MacColl’s case is 
not synonymous with dullness. He gives us criticism without 
tears, and sometimes with laughter, and cheerfully insists that, 
* Art is itself neither Use nor Beauty, any more than it is Good- 
ness or Truth. It is the ordering of doing and making for use 
and the ordering of expression for delight,’ while “ The Art of 
Life is precisely a calculation and ordering of pleasures and 
avoidance of pains, and the perpetual and silly quarrel in which 
utilitarianism tries to swallow morality, and morality utilitarian- 
ism, is a confusion of the two.” Even in purely zsthetic matters 
one has confidence in a critic who argues from such a background 
of humanism and sanity. 

It is this sense at the same time of balance and enjoyment 
which gives authority to Mr. MacColl’s frequent application of 
the rein to untempered enthusiasm. He imposes restraint, not 
out of a spirit of pedantry, but because delight is more lasting 
when it is firmly based on reason. Thus he points out that with 
Rembrandt a certain amount comes merely out of the shop, 
while a perfervid passion for Turner is diverted to a more 
measured, but also a richer, valuation when he says, “ On one 
wall we see a painter who for years of his life was surely one of 
the greatest who ever lived ; on the other wall, we see him become, 
by a series of little changes of interest, an eccentric, in a climax 
of flimsy form and gaudy extravagant. colour. In the work of 
the surest genius are to be found moments where the flighty 
or showy or merely dull gets the upper hand.” And by regarding 
the great masters in so steady and unruffled a manner, Mr. 
MacColl helps the cause of lesser men, when he praises them, 
whom the vogue has for the time being deserted. The reader 
takes more note of his estimate of Conder and Monticelli, and 


ponders, perhaps with a little remorse, this verdict on Sir John 
Gilbert—* Here is at least a poor relation of Tintoretto.” 

It is possible that in the future Mr. MacColl’s greatest dis- 
tinction may rest on his having retained a sense of proportion 
during the first.impact of post-impressionism on this country. 
Then his soundness indeed did him good service, when other 
critics ran to extremes of panic or of extravagance, and his 
articles on that occasion have not yet completed their work. 
A Year of Post-Impressionism, Drawing, New and Old, and 
Cézanne as Deity, are as apposite to-day as when they were 
written. The period of indigestion in ish painting caused 
by the frantic. of Cézanne is almost over, and the time is 
now ripe for a red. view of his work. Mr. MacColl is 
ready with it when, after exposing the false claims made for his 
classicism, plastic painting and geometry, he states, “ So rare 
is his colour sense that Europe has been busy in making a present 
to him of all the pictorial qualities he did not possess.” On 
Picasso and Matisse, on whom a good deal of flighty adulation is 
still being lavished, he is equally corrective and fair. 

On the basic matters of form and design, as well as on the work 
of individual artists, he plays the part of genial and lucid arbiter. 
His experience as keeper gives point to his pronouncements on 
the organisation of national collections and monuments, and the 
relations between the artist and the State. Postage stamps are 
not beneath his notice, and he takes a holiday delight in the 
analysis of metre as well as skating. The dreamer who wrote 
the exquisite essay Venus of the Belvedere is fully capable too of 
savouring the remark of the painter’s widow—‘ You see, my 
husband and I were all in all to one another—more or less.” 
Perhaps he perceived in her another devotee of the golden 
mean. 

T. W. Earp. 


A LOST WORLD 


Brave New World. By A.tpvous Huxtiey. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


When Peer Gynt went a-prophesying he lost his jewels, much 
of his personal adornment, and, alas! his steed. The same sad 
fate has overtaken Mr. Aldous Huxley; this squib about the 
future is a thin little joke, epitomised in the undergraduate 
jest of a civilisation dated A.F., and a people who refer reverently 
to “ our Ford ’”—not a bad little joke, and what it-lacks in rich- 
ness Mr. Huxley tries to make up by repetition; but we want 
rather more to a prophety than Mr. Huxley gives us. In this 
world man has ceased to be viviparous, but retains the power of 
sexual enjoyment: it is unorthodox to desire or indulge in love, 
deep emotion, art, religion or what we call natural feelings. 
Babies are taken, when decanted, into institutions where they 
are carefully conditioned, mostly by sleep-suggestions. There 
are five classes in the world, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta and 
Epsilon—the last are semi-morons. About the world’s occupa- 
tions Mr. Huxley is a little vague—but everyone is occupied and 
no one is ever alone, if it can be avoided. A drug, soma, checks 
any tendency to revert to a life of personal desires, brings sleep, 
dreams, and peace. The only “ art” left is the “ feelies ’—one 
of the better chapters describes with mordant fury this ingratiating 
pastime. There are, however, still in the world a few * Reserva- 
tions”’ for Savages—-where man is still viviparous and un- 
civilised ; and it is through the visit of two Alphas, on an erotic 
holiday, to Mexico that Mr. Huxley contrives to introduce some 
excitement into his fable. Nothing, however, can_bring-it-alive. 
When Savage returns from Mexico with the two Alphas his 
‘reactions ” are watched curiously by the people of the new 
world. Here Mr. Huxley has not quite thought out his problem 
—would these conditioned people retain as much of initiative, 
of memory, of scarcely understood desiderium as_he gives to 
some of them? And if any did would there not long ago have 
been a successful revolution of men against Man, of force 
against Frord? Poor Savage tries, but is alone, and easily 
conquered. The fact is Mr. Huxley does not really care 
for the story—the idea alone excites him. There are brilliant, 
sardonic little splinters of hate aimed at the degradation 
he has foreseen for our world; there are passages in which 
he elaborates conjectures and opinions already familiar to 
readers of his essays. Most of the wit is of the kind well-known 
to readers of Erewhon—a kind very successful in small doses, 
but apt to be importunately monotonous—even Butler’s ingenuity 
does not save his satire from its boring moments. Here is a 
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The Cloth and the ‘Cut’ 


“As I was opening my tin of Three Nuns last night,” said 
the Vicar, “I caught my warden looking like a question-mark. 
Obviously he was wondering how I could afford to pay 
twopence more for my ounce of tobacco than he does .... 
Well, it wasn’t hard to convince him that there’s no 
extravagance in that. My ounce goes so much farther than 
his, thanks, as you know, to the peculiarly slow burning of 
Three Nuns, and the curious cut that never runs to dust or 
waste .... In fact, as I chaffed him, in buying Three Nuns 


I choose my ‘ cut’ according to my cloth.” 





THREE | 
NUNS 


the ‘economy cut’ tobacco — Is, 24d. an ounce 





For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard ..> Dept. B.. Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. ‘of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 58 
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oo are just four reasons why 
more and more motorists select 
the C.I.S. Comprehensive Policy as 
their safeguard: against misfortune. 


Here are the reasons: 


No. 1 ... Will be found in the comparative 
table of premiums below. 
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No. 2... Fully comprehensive cover. 
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No. 3... Prompt and equitable settlement 
of claims. 


No. 4... Excellent security. 
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pleasant specimen of Mr. Huxley’s fun. A high official has been 
recalling a love-passage of his less discreet youth : 

“ Don’t imagine,” he said, “ that I'd had any indecorous relation 
with the girl. Nothing emotional, nothing long-drawn. It was 
all perfectly healthy and normal.” : 
Brave New World is too much in one key. There are no sur- 

prises in it; and if he had no surprises to give us, why should 
Mr. Huxley have bothered to turn this essay in indignation into 
a novel? It is a good tract, which might be circulated by the 
upholders of the “ sacred jpeasant,”” for Mr. Huxley has perhaps 
gone farther than he intended. Any life, however dung-scented, 
fly-blown and fever-ridden, would seem sweet compared with the 
drugged, unimaginative, mechanical and conditioned boredom 
of the perfectly happy inheritors of the kingdom of our Ford. 


HELLAS TO-DAY 


Modern Greece, 1800-1931. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Mavrogordato is Greek by descent, not only in name, 
but in mind. In easy, well-modulated tones, broken by an 
occasional burst of fun or thrust at moral hypocrisy, he has 
embraced the political, economic, and cultural chronicle of 
modern Greece within the compass of a small book. His instinct 
for what is important is truer ‘than that of most professional 
historians. Instead of devoting tedious pages to the guerilla 
campaigns and Philhellene antics of the War of Independence, 
he writes a short life of Korais as the founder of Greek national- 
ism. Instead of censuring Palmerston’s bombastic effrontery, 
he quietly, remarks that “‘ Don Pacifico’s claim ... was sub- 
sequently reduced by a mixed commission sitting at Lisbon front 
£26,618 16s. 8d. to £150,” and leaves it at that. His epitaph 
on King Otho is the complete epitaph: ‘“ He died four years 
later in complete obscurity, in so far as complete obscurity 
could be attained by anyone who insisted on wearing Greek 
dress in the middle of Bavaria.” Yet this lively sense of the 
absurd is never unreined beyond the limits of a sentence. Facts 
are the author’s chief concern. ‘The population had increased 
from 651,233 in 1834 to 2,681,952 in 1907, and as the territory 


By Joun MavrocorbDato. 
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In |< 
Poland, 1914—1931 
By ROBERT MACHRAY. Illustrated. 15s. 


“It can be read with ease and profit, and it will long 
be valuable as a work of reference.” —Sunday Times. 


“A volume which is as valuable to the expert on politics, 
polemics, and economics, as it is, by its pleasantly dis- 
cursive style, to the general reader.” —Financial Times. 


Disarmament and Security 


By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 12s. 6d. 


* Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s purpose is not to conduct an 
argument but to state facts, and his book ..... was 
the more interesting because the facts are Complex and 
hard to disentangle.” — Times. 


Che Civilisation of France 
By ERNST ROBERT CURTIUS. I2s. 6d. 
Translated by Olive Wyon. 


“Herr Curtius has done his work admirably. . . . His 
study goes deep.” —Evening Standard. 


Ready February 9th. 


Studies in Law and Politics 
By H. J. LASKI. ros. 6d. 


The essays in this volume deal with a wide range of 
subjects and with perennial themes of modern discussion. 
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had increased in the same period from 48,976 to 64,292 square 
kilometres, the average density of population to the square 
kilometre had increased from 13.2 to 40.9.” In other words 
the population in relation to area had been trebled. This kind 
of information is the proper commentary on any record of 
political events. 

The perspective of the book is somewhat exaggerated in that 
more than half of it is devoted to the incidents and consequences 
of the Great War, ending with a plea for the realisation of M. 
Venizelos’ life-long dream, a Balkan federation. It is thus 
designed as a handbook to the understanding of Greece as she 
is rather than as she was. From this circumstance, it might be 
suspected that Mr. Mavrogordato has some axe to grind, some 
violent defence or condemnation to undertake, in the controversy 
that raged and still rages round the events of 1914-1922. Exactly 
the opposite is the case, and those who have hitherto tried in 
vain to adjudge between King Constantine and Venizelos, 
between the hypocritical violence of the Allies and the menace 
of Baron Schenck, may here find an impartial and wholly fair- 
minded summary of the case for both sides and of the characters 
involved. The author makes little or no attempt to assess the 
morality of the participants. With regard to the Salonica 
landing, he says: “The King subsequently changed his mind, 
but the invitation to the French and English troops, if it could 
be regarded as such, had already been sent.”” The question is— 
and Mr. Mavrogordato intends it, for the present, to remain a 
question—could it be regarded as such? On the other hand 
he justifies the Asia Minor policy of Venizelos on grounds of great 
interest, as being the only possible means, since the advent of 
the young Turks, of saving the Anatolian Greeks from assimilation 
or extermination. It was not the only means, as the ensuing 
tragedy proved. But it would have avoided suffering on a seale 
unknown since the Mongol invasions. The author has little 
sympathy with the executed ministers. Referring to the offer 
of Allied mediation in June, 1921, he writes: “* Nothing can 
excuse the madness of the men who rejected this offer.” He 
quotes the Contemporary Review to point out that, contrary to 
general belief, “the Revolutionary Tribunal consisted of nine 
Royalists and two Venizelists’’; and sums up with the words : 
“Though the indictment had been clumsily drawn, it was made 
abundantly clear at the trial that these men had been led by party 
passion to persist ii a policy of criminal incompetence, sacrificing 
the interests of their country to Constantine’s tenure of the 
throne and their own tenure of office.” Of this there can be no 
doubt, and the fact that the unfortunate men were condemned 
by a majority of their own party cannot be too strongly stressed. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
A Miniature History of Opera. By Percy A. Scuoxies. Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 6d. 

In sixty pages Mr. Scholes outlines the history of opera. Beginning 
with Peri’$ Daphne (1597), he notices the important changes in opera 
made in turn by Gluck, Mozart, Wagner, and Debussy, whose theories 
are briefly stated. The chapters are divided not by periods but by 
nationality. Some disproportion arises when five pages are devoted 
to “ Opera in the American Colonies and in the United States,” and 
only two to Russia, but as an elementary guide, critically and 
readably written, this little book can be recommended. The lists at 
the end of each chapter of important operas with the dates of first 
performances will be found useful. 


The People’s Year Book, 1932. Co-operative Press Agency. 3s. 
cloth ; 2s. paper. 

This is the fifteenth year of this admirable annual produced by the 
English and Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Societies, and there is 
no falling off in its quality. It is an invaluable book of reference for 
publicists, lecturers and journalists, and indeed for everyone who 
is interested in the co-operative movement. Besides the facts and 
figures of the progress of co-operation in Great Britain, it gives in a 
summarised form a great deul of information about co-operative develop- 
ments in many other countries. And in addition it contains a number of 
articles on more general topics, political, economic and social ‘* questions 
of the day.”’ It is satisfactory to know that, despite the slump, the 
co-operators have not lost ground. The statistics for 1930 show a 
total membership of the retail ‘societies of 6,400,000, which means 
roughly 5} million families, or more than half of all the families in the 
country. This is an incfease of 3.79 per cent. over the previous year. 
The total sales of the retail societies were £217,300,000, with a net 
surplus of £27,000,000. The employees numbered 182,000—or, if you 
take all co-operative employment, wholesale and retail, the production 
and ‘the distribution sides, over a quarter of ‘a million. Nor are the 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
THE 20m CENTURY 


By David Davies 


215. net 



























Recognised as a standard work on Disarma- 
ment and World Peace, this volume is of 
particular interest to all students of international 
affairs in view of the Conference at Geneva. 
It deals exhaustively with the much-discussed 
question of an International Police Force, and 
formulates a scheme which has awakened wide- 
spread interest. 


















“In this inspiring book he has made anotable 
contribution to the cause of World Peace.” 
—J. A. R. Marriott in the Review of Reviews. 


“It is all to the good that such a subject 
should be intelligently discussed, and this 
book provides the most adequate material 
available so far as the basis for the discussion.” 

News-Chronicle. 






“* A courageous and honest book.’’—LEONARD 
Woo LF in the Nation and Atheneum. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, FLEET STREET 
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ENGLAND TO-DAY: A Survey of Her 
. Xe . 

Economic Situation. 
By F. Cyrit James, Ph.D. 6s. 
In simple form this book describes the present economic organization 
of England. Surveying the situation in regard‘to finance, industry and 
trade, it becomes clear that these are closely related to one another and 
that the individual worker or employer is indirectly affected by economic 
aims or political policies influencing any one of these fields. An exam- 
ination of England's position in regard to foreign trade and international 


finance demonstrates the extent to which her prosperity is dependent 
upon the economic well-being of other nations. 


THE VALUE OF MONEY: A Discussion 
of Various Monetary Theories, and an 
Exposition of the Yield Theory of the 
Value of Money. 

By TyARDuS GREIDANUS. 15s. 

This book gives a classification and discussion of a number of theories 
dealing with the problem of the value of money. These considerations 
are followed by the author's attempt at finding a solution which explains 


the value of money from its interaction with the yield that money is 
able to produce as an instrument of trade. 


In the press. 
al T T ‘ 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKING, 

By N. Barou. 16s. 
In their organization, resources, investment of funds and profit and 
loss policy, Co-operative Banks differ considerably from the capitalist 
Banks. Co-operative Banks serve as a basis for the establishment of a 
co-operative financial system in each country and for the formation pf 
an International Co-operative Bank. This book makes an analysis into 


the working of over 150 Banks in 35 different countries, 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith ‘Street, Westminster 
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UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED. 


SOCIAL LIFE 
OF MONKEYS 


By S. ZUCKERMAN, Anatomist to the 
Zoological Society. 24 plates. 15s. net. 


ProFessor LANCELOT HOGBEN, in New 
Statesman: “An arresting account of the 
sexual habits of baboons. He has attempted to 
write for a wider public than biological specia!- 
ists, and he has succeeded.” 


Proressor G. ELLIOT SMITH, in Sunday 
Times : “ A graphic and frank account of the 
amazing doings of the baboons. His book marks 
a new epoch in the study of the subject.” 


LISTENER: “ The result is a book of great 
scientific importance, fascinatingly written and 
illustrated. His main theme is the sexual life of 
monkeys.” 


Proressor JULIAN HUXLEY, in Week- 
End Review : “The picture of baboon life is 
not edifying, but it is illuminating. This may 
not be a book for all the world and his wife, 
but it is one which must be read by all serious 
students of behaviour and psy chology.” 


KEGAN PAUL 



































A History of Switzerland 


By WILLIAM MARTIN 


Translated by Mrs. Charlies Booth. With an 
Introduction by Lord Hewart of Bury, and Maps. 
10s. 6d. 


Lord Hewart says in the course of his intro- 
duction : ‘*‘ Struck by the similarity of the con- 
ditions which have produced the League of 
Nations and of the forces which have, in the 
course of centuries, moulded the various races 
of the central mountain mass of Europe into a 
nation, M. Martin wrote his history—a complete 
history, as he was anxious to show that, in 
Switzerland, the logic of events compelled 
agreement, and that much misery and suffering 
might have been avoided by an earlier and 
more complete recognition of the facts. . 

It may be hoped that some knowledge of the 
history of Switzeriand will strengthen the faith 
of those who believe in the League.”’ 


From the Spectator review: ‘‘ The long story 
from Roman times to the present day is most 
lucidly and attractively told. What is even more 
important, M. Martin has written the book to 
show how Switzerland, divided in race, 
language, creed and economic interests, has 
attained political unity in a confederation, and 
how she thus serves as a working model for the 
development of the League of Nations into 
something much fuller and firmer. The Swiss 
“Confederation .. . is a political miracle.’’ 


GRANT RICHARDS 
8 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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activities of the movement confined to trade. It does good educational 
work, especially through the Women’s Guild, and this, as well as their | 
social developments and the work of its political party, is touched on 
in the Year Book. 


Tle Traveller's Companion. -Compiled by Pau and MILLICENT 
BLoomrietp. Decorated by Rex Warstier. Bell. 7s. 6d. : 

As a book to dip in The Traveller's Companion, prettily decorated’ 
and compiled with elegant carelessness, is better than most anthologies - 
of the kind. The pointless triviality of some of the extracts—* I. 
feel quite at home here, much more so than in my own home, so-called. ; 
H. Ibsen, ina letter from Munich ”—even gives the book a freshness which | 
a better collection of prose might lack. A large number of authors , 
have been drawn on for snippets and angles, and they flicker on from. 
one corner of Europe to another at different distances of time like a_ 
modern composite travel-film. It is definitely a book for modern 
taste, light, unsubstantial, witty, modernly irreverent or quaintly in 
period ; a book perhaps that oné would berrow rather than buy. : 


Why the Crisis? By Lor» Metcunerr. Gollancz, 3s. 6d. " 
Lord Melchett was evidently stimulated to write this little book by 
reaction from the common view that the world’s economic difficulties. 
can be overcome by a change in monetary policy. He appeals to his 
readers to think first of all in terms, not of money, but of real goods’ 
and services and of the world’s power to produce. In his view, the 
essential reason why the depression goes on is that there is no adequate 
prospect of profit for the business man in face of attempts to liquidate’ 
stocks of commodities that are above current consumption. These: 
stocks force down prices, the disappéarance of profit margins causes. 
a contraction of production, consumption is thereby also contracted, 
stocks become more redundant than ever, and the whole process is; 
thus self perpetuating. But, he argues, accumulated stocks ought to 
be not a menace, but an insurance for the world ; and they would be 
if they could be held instead of being persistently liquidated during 
the slump. He therefore wants a scheme whereby the world’s bankers 
and Governments will combine to finance the holding of stocks and 
to maintain commodity prices by this means. This is the original 
part of his book : the remaining sections are commonplace. But Lord 
Melchett, whether his scheme is workable or not, provides a 
refreshing change from the professional bankers and economists, in_ 
that he does think in terms of real things and real productive forces, 
and sees that the problem lies in the control of these realities, with 
monetary control as only a secondary, though important, matter. 








Is-it fair to your best friend to make- 
him your Executor? The duties are 
onerous, and usually thankless;- the re- 
sponsibilities are great and the penalties 
for neglect are severe. Moreover, he 
may die, and the expense of appoint- 
ing his successor is considerable. On 
the other hand, if you appoint the 
Westminster Bank instead, the fees 
(which are paid out of your estate) 
will probably be only a fraction of the 
legacy which you would have left 


to a private trustee 


; Many engines become rattlesome within 10,000 miles. 
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Maeterlinck. By Aucusre Batty. Translated by Frep Roruwexs. 
Rider. 5s. 

Like much discussion on Maeterlinck this essay is expository rather 
than critical. It is the work of a disciple whose chief aim is to give a 
simple account of Maeterlinck’s philosophy of life; and it suffers 
from an excess of simplicity, those guileless question marks taken over 
from the Master, and words like “ justiee,”” “truth,” “ wisdom,” 
meaningly reiterated. Professor Bailly has probably suceteded in 
what he set out to do, but it is doubtful whether at this time of day it 
is worth doing. There are still. aspects of Maeterlinck’s art which 
deserve study, in particular his drama and its effects on men as different 
as Strindberg and Debussy, but Professor Bailly has not touched these. 
His book ‘“‘ creates within us,” as he says of his subject, “a moral 
atmosphere, a sort of beneficent climate’ ; but modern readers will 
probably find it nofj altogether to their taste. 


Lord Cave. By Sire Cuartes Maier. Murray. 15s. 

This book is, in its unassuming way, a tribute to the English char- 
acter. Sir Charles’ portrait of Cave, even in idiosyncrasy thoroughly 
English, as man of affairs and merited honours is graciously illumined 
by Lady Cave’s introduction to the man in tweeds. She shows Cave 
improvising humorous verse, amusing children. -An anecdote of two 
Frenchmen discussing him—‘‘ He must be French, none but our 
countryman could have thet accent ” ; “ English, look at his clothes ” 
—puts the top-hat on it. It is to such men as Cave that England will 
ever be indebted, men who, colleagues or opponents, are trusted, and 
found true servants of the commonweal, We do have our showmen, 
those, not essential mountebanks, who can “show off” without 
necessarily giving offence. It says much for our system, however 
antiquated in various directions, that service is in the long run usually 
rewarded. Cave was twice Lord Chancellor. It is probable he got 
more enjoyment, and thought he did better work, in his local govern- 
ment activities; he knew it without any Shavian gratulation. The 
author does his work well. The style is his man. He has limned for our 

- national portrait gallery and not given us one of those blurred, blotchy, 
salon sketches so much the vogue, so often apparently dictated by 
malice aforethought. Cave’s gift of judgment, not so much legally or 
derived from legal experience and erudition, made him a man in, of 
authority. This work is, in the good old fashion, authoritative. 


About Motoring 


MORE ABOUT WANTED 
INVENTIONS 


Y recent list of desirable inventions in connection with 
M motoring provoked some lively personal corre- 
spondence. The most peevish owners are those who 
grumble about the atrocious effects of “ strangling” a cold 
engine. They bitterly resent the necessity for choking the air 
intake, with its consequence of flooding the combustion chamber 
with unvaporised fuel. This wet spirit washes the oil off the 
piston and cylinder, and accelerates wear to such a degree that 
Owners 
with war experience of aeroplanes and lorries parked out of doors 
on winter nights in the bleak flats of France and Flanders still 
remember how they solved their engine-starting problems. : 
The sparking plugs were taken out, heated in an oven or by a 
blow-lamp, and replaced, after which the engine behaved nor- 
mally. ‘They resent the modern butcherly method of warming 
up an engine on wet fuel, and demand electric heating of the 
induction pipe or carburetter. My reply is that such an accessory 
is easily designed, and easily fitted; and that any disgruntled 
owner can instruct his garage to instal such a device on his 
personal car. But I must really defend the car manufacturer on 
this indictment. Many of his customers are inconceivably 
stupid. If he fitted such a heater with an automatic switch 
which broke the circuit as soon as a certain temperature was 
attained, he would disfigure his car with a necessarily small and 
delicate accessory, capable of giving trouble. If he trusted 
owners to switch the current off as soon as their engines had 
settled down to their work, a majority of his clients would forget 
to switch off the heater. The accumulator is already mal- 
treated by 70 per cent. of car owners. They overcharge it in 


summer till the electrolyte boils away, and they do not replenish: 
the liquid regularly. In winter they overwork and undercharge 
the cells. Altogether, the average life of a motor-car accumulator * 
is under two years ;' and now that many cars have coil ignition, 
accumulator trouble is one of the main causes -of irascibility on 
the part of car buyers. So the designer very pardonably cudgels ; 
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his brain for methods of reducing the load on his accumulators ; 
and nothing will induce him to add to its burdens. 

Another batch of critics scream for the elimination of the 
differential axle. As most people know, this is an ingenious 
device for permitting the outside wheel on the rear axle to cover 
a greater distance than the inside wheel when cornering. It 
accomplishes this function admirably, and it has developed into 
a most reliable piece of mechanism. It suffers from one serious 
defect—the drive is always monopolised by the wheel which 
runs most easily. Consequently if a car is parked on wet turf at a 
tattoo or other outdoor function, and one wheel cannot get a 
grip on the damp grass, this free wheel steals all the power and 
spins idly, whilst the other wheel remains stationary, and _ the 
ear is thereby bogged. Engineers realise this fault, the im- 
portance of which can be exaggerated, for it is only a minority 
of us who compulsorily put our cars on soft ground. There are 
two cures for it—the solid, straight-through axle and patent 
axles, possibly incorporating a device for locking the differential 
at will. The solid axle is unpleasant. Since the two back 
wheels must describe arcs of different lengths on every corner, 
one wheel necessarily skids, and may induce a serious skid by 
the entire vehicle, whilst the question of tyre wear cannot be 
ignored. It.is less easy to say why the various patent axles are 
not taken up by car manufacturers. Some of them, such as the 
De Lavaud, seem to have fulfilled a number of tests with good 
success. But the factories are not staffed wholly by fools, 
despite the suspicions of cynical owners; and the research 
departments of the leading plants probably shroud good reason 
why these patent lockable axles win so few adherents. It is not 
merely a question of cost. Rolls, Daimler, and a dozen other 
concerns hardly think in terms of £ s. d. and are not too hide- 
bound to pay royalties to outside inventors. We may assume 
that when a perfect rear axle is invented it will be eagerly 
adopted by many factories. 

The interior heating of motor cars has been efficiently solved, 
and the trade’s refusal to standardise such a system is simply 
due to the absence of any emphatic demand. This demand might 
exist if the public were aware of the possibilities. At any rate 
interior heating has already been raised to something of a 
commercial success by at least one firm. Messrs. Jolin Kay and 
Graham, of 260, Main Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow, have pro- 
duced a system which probably defies criticism, and entails no 
expenditure beyond its first cost. A collector scoop is firmly 
bolted to the back of the radiator under the bonnet, being 
mounted at the point where the water is hottest. The pressure 
of the air supply fed into this scoop naturally varies with the 
speed of the car. At fifty miles an hour the pressure is high, as 
may be proved by opening a rear-hinged door, which only a very 
strong man can pull back to the shut position ; at any rate, the 
tendency is towards an excessive pressure rather than towards any 
deficiency. No fumes can enter the feed trunk, which admits 
nothing but pure warmed air. The feed trunk on a private car 
would normally be led to a couple of grills hidden under the 
instrument board, and provided with means for diffusing and 
deflecting the warm air. If the car body is built as two separate 
compartments, additional trunks would be required for the rear 
cockpit. The supply is conteelded by a valve in the main trunk, 
operated by a dashboard lever. In conjunction with ventilators 
in the body, it is a simple matter to change every atom of air ina 
car or even in a large coach within two minutes, and in such 
changing no drop of temperature is involved. Such a system is 
often used on motor ambulances, where a high temperature is 
essential to minimising shock after accidents. The system can 
be installed for quite a modest sum in any private car, and 
represents a great advance on the old method of utilising the 
foul exhaust gas to heat foot-warmers. In the Monte Carlo 
Rally trade competitors occasionally apply some method of 
heat application to the windscreen, in order to minimise misting 
and condensation, both on the inside and outside of the glass. It 
is just possible that such a heating installation might meet 
another problem. Some readers complain of miserable visibility 
from within a see under certain conditions of temperature 
and atmosphere. A small fan-shaped sector of the front screen 
is swept clean by a wiper, but the rest of the glazing is misted, 
and in heavy traffic it is difficult to see all round the car. A 
double wiper, preferably of the Smith mechanical type, coupled 
with adequate interior heating of the car, and therefore of the 
windows, might come near solving this very real difficulty, just 
as the windows of a well-warmed shop remain transparent under 
almost any weather conditions. R.-E. Davipson. 
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Playtime 


TRINCULO’S CROSSWORD 

















































































































IN€ULCATING WHAT IS GOOD 


ACROSS. 
1. Beloved of God’s smallest creatures. 
12. Mine is a double viola. 
13. om blue. 
nflurried. 


5. What you might construct with 
atoms. 

6 rev. Defeat before 39 rev. 

7. Half of an old soldier fades away. 

8 rev. The central idea. 

9, 10. I'm muddled (from a biow on 


19. 4 blue riband is implied. the head, perhaps). 


21. My tie is windy. ML 
= See the title haga ene gg 13. Confusion around Salt Lake City. 
27. Harmony from an emblem’s image. 14. Made known the Armada’s arrival. 
28. Cicero’s I know. 16 rev. Carries around. 
30. Attack after shuffling fivers. 17. Rogue after 6 rev. 
31. A shaved head in disarray ! 18. Japanese ornament. : 
33. My emblem is parti-coloured. 20. There was something of this in 
34. I was a “ labour” party in myself. Denmark. 
36. What, the deacon’s stole. 22. 1002. F 
38. Hostile forces in retreat. : = os is just a foot. 
40. What one looks for in a sorority. Se. Geeta cast tp detenends bectee, 
29. Philip bickered down my valley. 
DOWN. 32. Winchester and Oxford are im- 
1. In demand at Savoy Till. a a a 
2. The Bishop and are, at t 34. Scene a Drake episode. 
start of the game. 35. Friend of G. Sand’s. 
3. I'm leguminous. 37. 9 rev. 
4. What Gandhi thinks you and I are. 39. See 6. 





LAST WEEK'S CROSSWORD 
Across.—1. southerlimess. 11. oleaginous. - 15. ¢(Water)loo. 16. udometer, 
18. so(ie). 19. 1.0.M.(Isleof Man). 20. recidivation. 22. Dres(den). 23. ves(i)cle, 
24, 29. tur-tle. 25. comedienne rev. 31. laetare. 35. Oberon (robe on), 


36. ignition. 38. Asia. 39. lean rev. (lane). 40. imprisons. 41. Episcopalians, 

Down.—1. sourdeline. 2. older. 3. tamise. 4. (so)ie rev. 5. rnevse (nerves), 
6. carol rev. 7. (Horat)jius. 8. Eliot. 9. soon: 10. sombreness. 12. eocene, 
13. ged. 14. soie. 17. tied. 21. bolt rev.. 23. viatic. 26. pagan rev, 
27. monra (Roman). 28. cessi(on). 29. trio. 30. loan. 32. slit rev. 33. rim. 
34. Poe rev. 37. nei(ther). 38. ail. 
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THIS WEEK’S PUZZLE 


A number of solvers have asked for “another football puzzle.” 
Some thought the last ‘too easy.” This is a shade more difficult, 


Six teams are entered for the Utopian League championship. Each 
plays each of the yor once. Two points are awarded for a win; 
one point for a Positions in the championship table are 
determined by ia any where points scored are equal, positions 
depend upon goal average. 

The final positions in the championship table are : 

1, City. 2, Spurs. 38, Villa. 4,-Arsenal. 5; United. 

Four teams score the same number of points. 

Ten goals in all are scored in the competition, three of these by the 
City. The Rovers, alone among the competitors, do not score a 
single goal. 


6, Rovers. 


The Villa beat the Spurs by 1 goal to 0. 
The City beat the Rovers by 3 goals to 0. 
Had the scores in this game beeh reversed, the Rovers would have 
won the Championship. 


What is the score in the game between the Arsenal and the United ? 





LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
The canoe makes seven jeunes back and forth, the passengers 
being as follows :— 
(1) Sambo and Te mbo. 
(4) Sir George. 


(2) Benito. 
(5) SirGeorge and Jumbo. 


(3) Sir George and Sambo. 
(6) Sambo. (7) Sambo, 


and Limbo. Or the sequence can, of course, be reversed. 
CaLiBan. 
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Virginia in America’s sunniest spot 
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Issued by Godfrey PhillipsL td. 
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ANU 


** Because the Life-boat Service offers you the finest example of 
national character and achievement in the sphere of human enterprise, 
and a type of a service in a great cause, I commend it to the 
generous support of the people of Great Britain and ras rt 
WARD P. 


il LIVES RESCUED EVERY WEEK for 108 YEARS. 


That is the Life-boats’ Record. 
Will you answer the Prince’s Appeal 7 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE NEEDS EACH YEAR 
1}d. PER HEAD OF OUR POPU'.ATION. 


Will you give your own share, and as much more as you can afford 7 
Will you remember the Life-boate in your Will? 


Lreurt.-Cor. C. R. Sarrertuwarre, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Lumbago, Neuritis, 
Sciatica, due to excess of 
Uric Acid 


CAN BE CURED 


What Doctors say of AGOTAN (Howards): 


“ After many years of experience I have come to rely on AGOTAN 
as the most trustworthy preparation at present available. The con- 
ditions in whieh it may be prescribed with confidence embrace 
all forms of sub-acute rheumatism, muscular rheumatism or 
myalgia, including sciatica, brachial neuritis and gout, whether 
acute or chronic, and most of the gouty skin diseases.” 

—M.D., D.P.H., C.M., etc 


“I have achieved success with AGOTAN when salicylates. 
iodides, ionisation and. diathermy, etc., have all been utterly 
futile. With AGoTAN one can safely prophesy an ultimate 
cure.’’—M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 








AGOTAN (Howards) is sold in bottles of 25 and 

50 Tablets, 1 oz. bottles of Powder, and also in 

Ointment form in collapsible tubes. If not in 

stock, any reputable chemist can obtain it at 
short notice. 
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DO YOU 
REALISE 


that last Winter 
Many Thousands 


THE LADDE R 
of Homeless Men 


from Destitution 
€ 
ts 
were received 


to Independence 
during the night hours 


at the three Central 
London Shelters of 
the Church Army. 


To feed and shelter this VAST 


ARMY OF HOMELESS 
MISERY, it was necessary tc 

] provide—free— 
f 56,427 Meals—40,971 Beds 


Will you help to support this work, which 

funds urgently? Please send a gift 
now to PREB. CARLILE, CH. DD. 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.| 


THE CHURCH ARMY 






To the deserving 
Homeless, a gold- 
en opportunity ; 
to the undeserv- 
ing Homeless, a 
salutary challenge. 
The Church 
Army plan of 
work-aid 
leads from 
Destitution to 
Independence 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BY TOREADOR 
MR. MCKENNA AND THE GOLD YSTANDARD—WANTED, A NEW 


PAPER CURRENCY—JAPANESE AND GHINESE LOANS—NEW SOUTH 
WALES” DEFAULT 


R. McKENNA’S speech to shareholders of the Midland 

Bank wasa remarkable tour de force. Waving the banner 

ofa managed paper currency he attacked the gold stan- 
dard henchmen with great vigour. Then, having silenced all opposi- 
tion, he hoisted a white flag and advanced to shake hands with the 
enemy’s captain. The first part of this curiousescapade seemed 
to me more convincing. Here are some flashes from Mr. McKenna’s 
sword: “No metallic standard can remain operative if the 
great creditor nations act in such a way as to create a corner in 
the metal... If the gold standard cannot work without 
depressing or even ruining trade, the proper course must be to 
seek another and better one . . . Viewed in this light (of main- 
taining a stable price level) could any standard have failed more 
signally than has the gold standard in recent years? ... I do 
not know why we should be alarmed by the idea of a managed 
currency ... The essential differenee between a gold standard 
and a managed currency is a difference of objective. The instru- 
ments are precisely the same—the Bank rate and “ open market 
operations.” These instruments have long been employed by 
the Bank of England whose main objective hitherto, with a 
gold standard in operation, has necessarily been the maintenance 
of exchange stability, whereas with a managed standard the 
objective would be stability of the internal price level . . . 
Public anxiety about exchange fluctuations is unnecessarily 
exaggerated.” 

* * * 

Having applauded this. thorough-going attack upen the gold- 
standard system, you will naturally be dumbfounded to hear 
that Mr. McKenna remarked in the next breath: “ I believe we 
should all welcome a well-managed gold standard if we could 
get it. ... Such a standard would be preferable to a pure 
managed currency unless, as is hardly conceivable to-day, the 
management were conducted on an international basis.”” Now 
there are two accounts of Creation in the Book of Genesis. The 
true one comes first and the false one later with the statement : 
** But there went up a mist from the earth.” I imagine that Mr. 
McKenna declared his creation of a managed paper ctirrency 
in a speech to his colleagues on the board of directors, but that 

. there went up such a mist of ignorance and incredulity that. the 
last part was finished in a complete fog. Mr. McKenna must 
know that if the gold standard failed beeause of bad management 
(according to his argument), a paper currency, which requires 
as much, if not greater, skill in management, is not likely to be 
any more successful. He declares, in fact, that the management 
of a paper currency on an international basis is “ hardly con- 
ceivable.” I submit that Mr. MeKenna’s arguments lead no- 
where. The gold-standard system must be dropped by Great 
Britain, not because it fails to keep prices stable (obviously it 
need not fail if properly managed by agreed international action) 
but because it can no longer be~worked by Great Britain. We 
must be masters of our own destiny. As long as London was 
the gold centre and Great Brjtain imposed and worked the “ rules 
of the game,” the gold standard and system worked reasonably 
well. All that is changed. Great Britain should now devise 
a new currency and exchange system and inform the world that 
she is prepared to trade on this basis but on no other. The 
British market is far too important for the rest of the world to 
ignore. 

* * * 

Actually there is already a group of eountries willing to trade 
upon a sterling basis. Scandinavia has proposed the formation 
of a currency alliance among the nations ef Northern Europe. 
Portugal has decided to peg its currency to the £. Here is a 
wonderful opportunity for the British Gevernment to take the 
initiative and boldly to declare that it will fimanee with sterling 
exchange credits the trade of the British Empire and of all 
nations willing to join the sterling exehange bloc. This policy 
is strongly advocated by Dr. Eisler in his provocative little book 
The Money Maze (Search Publishing Company, 1s.). Indeed, the 
idea of the sterling bloc has already received powerful support in 
the City—notably from Mr. A. A. Paton in his s speech to share- 

holders of Martins Bank, and from Sir Basil Blackett, a director 
of the Bank of England—and would, I believe, command general 


acceptance among the trading community as soon as its im- 
plications were understood. It is opposed only by the fast- 
disappearing gold-standard diehards and by a few internationalists 
of the spiritual qualities of Sir Walter Layton. Dr. Eisler goes 
so far as to declare that the sterling bloc is an entirely self-sufficient 
world. “All the imports of foodstuffs, raw. materials and 
luxuries which England needs can be bought—to the exclusion 
of France, the U.S.A. and of all countries obstinately maintaining 
their currency on the deflation level of the dollar and the franc— 
within the sphere of sterling exchange.” In other words, we should 


‘not be made to starve for our eurrency heterodoxy. “ If England 


chooses to convene an Empire Currency Conference,” says Dr. 
Eisler, “ open to all countries who want to participate in the 
discussion of such a programme, the Foreign Office will see how 
eagerly the nations will respond to such an invitation.” Such a 
conference should have as its terms of reference the formulation 
of an inconvertible paper currency system, based upon agreed 
indices of production and prices. Exchange rates under this 
system would be varied in accordance with the respective pur- 
chasing power parties as disclosed by cost of living indices, 
which would be compiled upon an agreed basis. As long as Lon- 
don maintained an active market in forward exchange, trade 
between nations of such a currency union would not be handi- 
capped but facilitated. If the choice lies between trying to 
convert France and the United States to work a new gold standard 
or inviting the off-gold countries to co-operate with us in working 


out a new paper currency system, it should not be difficult to 


incline publie opinion to the latter. 
* * * 
.The war in the East has induced selling of Japanese Government 
bonds, but a more logical reaction would have been a decline 
in the prices of Chinese Government loans and of the securities 


of all British companies dependent on or largely interested in 


the China trade. It is clear that the Japanese will prefer an 
economic blockade to a costly march into the interior. This 
implies the stoppage of Chinese trade at the Treaty Ports where 
the Maritime Customs revenues are collected and where British 
trading interests are active. The fact that the Chinese Maritime 
Customs are collected by foreign officials under the control of a 
British Inspector-Genéral does not help the bondholders if there 
are diminishing revenues to collect. Japanese Government 


bonds, on the other hand, are not likely te suffer default, seeing 


that the League of Nations is loth to call upon its members to 
declare an economic blockade against a covenant-breaking 
Power. The cynical inyestor might therefore be tempted to 
sell Chinese and buy Japenese Government loans. Here are 


the. prices :— 
* Price Present Yield %. 


Jan, 22. Price. Flat. Reda. 
2s. d. & s. a. 
Japanese 4% 1910 .. des 63 54 7 910 717 6 
Japanese 6% Sterling 1924 91 83 768 8 710 0 
Japanese 54% Conv. 1930* 100 93 - i te ~~} 
China 45% 1898 oe oe St 79} 515 & 79 6 
China 5% Boxer 1985-47" .. 85} Lon. oot Lon. : a a sis} 
China 5% Reorganisation 1913 60 817 0 


8 17 
(a) Exchange at $3.46 to £. *ib) Exchange at sans to £1. 


* These are gold loans payable in $ at par. 
The Chinese loans are given in order of their charge upon the 
Customs Revenues which amounted last year to £19 millions. 
* * * 


Last month I was writing that there was no further danger of 
an Australian default. On the estimated trade balance and by 
virtue of the exchange pool in London, this statement holds 
good. Nevertheless, a technical default by New South Wales 
has been allowed to occur for political purposes. ‘The new 
“* National ’”’ Government of the Commonwealth desires to get 
rid of the extremist Mr. Lang from the Premiership of New 
South Wales. Mr. Lang has failed to introduce the agreed cuts 
in salaries and unemployment benefit and has allowed the New 
South Wales Budget deficit to exceed the prescribed limits. The 
Commonwealth Government refuses to advance New South 
Wales the balance of £500,000 required by Mr. Lang to meet 
interest due in London this week on the 63% New South Wales 
1930-40 loan and in New York on a dollar issue. If Mr. Lang’s 
Government cannot carry on for lack of finance, it must resign and 
a General Election will be held in which his party will be routed. 
This is all very well as party politics but it seems strange that a 
National Government, elected to maintain Australian credit 
overseas, should inflict its foreign creditors with a default as one 
of its first moves in office. Mr. Scullin, who was so disliked for 
his Socialist views, at least paid Mr. Lang’s bills on the due date. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





THE TRUE FUNCTION OF GOLD. 





IMPORTANCE OF RESOLUTE POLICY. 





MR. McKENNA ON THE OUTLOOK. 





‘The Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held on Friday, January 29th, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

The Chairman (The Right Hon. R. McKenna) said: My Lords, 
Ladies, and_ Gentlemen, 

There can be no question that Britain’s breakaway from the gold 
standard was the outstanding financial cvent of 1931. For upwards 
of six years our monetary authorities fought a losing battle on ill- 
chosen ground. Looking back upon the long-drawn struggle we 
read a story of great and increasing sacrifice for a mistaken ideal. 
Happily the actual consequences of our abandoning gold have belied 
the terrible alarms expressed before the event. They have proved 
to be groundless, and indeed would never have been entertained 
had there been any general understanding of monetary problems 
and their relation to trade and employinent. 

Unfortunately most people have been content to regard these 
problems as exclusively the business of money market experts. They 
are wrong, however, in thinking them to be no concern of theirs. 
Monetary policy has a powerful and direct influence on the prosperity 
of each one of us, and if it is misdirected no one escapes the 
consequences, 

WORKING OF THE GOLD STANDARD 

The world has now got so far as to admit that the long-continued 
depression and universal economic unsettlement are due in part at 
least to the inefficient working of its monetary machinery. The 
time has gone by for the childlike belief that as long as a country 
is on the gold standard all is well. Harsh experience has shaken 
this faith rudely ; we have found that returning to the gold standard 
did not in fact bring prosperity, and going off ft did not entail ruin. 
So far from ruin, indeed, our present trade ‘conditions are distinctly 
improved, and we are getting on at least as well without the gold 
standard as with it. 

Down to the War the gold standard worked tolerably well. True, 
it by no means succeeded in maintaining a stable value of money 
measured in what the money will buy, but there was certainly never 
such cataclysmic instability as we have seen in the last two years. 
But clearly, the gold standard has not worked as it did in pre-War 
times, and the question arises: What has gone wrong with its post- 
War operation ? : * 

It is to be regretted that the indispensable conditions for operating 
the geld standard successfully have never been defined, nor 


apparently even consciously recognised. At the time when it was- 


working more or less. smoothly London was the only great free gold 
market. A very considerable surplus was due to this country on 
current international account, and this, if no steps had been taken 
to avert the natural consequence, would have been settled largely 
by imports of gold. Simple but adequate measures wére, however, 
adopted by the Bank of England. If gold was coming to London 
in excess of our currency requirements the rate of interest was 
lowered and foreigners were encouraged to borrow from us. If; on 
the other hand, through excessive lending abroad, too much gold 
was being taken, the rate for money was raised; foreign borrowing 
was thereby discouraged, and the favourable ‘balance of payments 
rapidly replenished our gold stock. Thus the surplus on current 
international account was used according to the needs of the time 
to reinforce our gold reserves or to provide accommodation for 
debtor countries to develop their economic resources. 


CONDITIONS BEFORE THE WAR 

For many years before the War this system was in regular opera- 
tion. It will be noted that two psychological conditions were 
essential for its success. Had we been a hoarding nation, or had 
we been imbued with a spirit of financial isolation, the gold standard 
wouki néver have worked successfully. Gold would have poured 
into the vaults of the Bank of England and remained there, not 
from any wish that this should happen, but because of unfavourable 
psychological conditions. In these circumstances the Bank of 
England would have anticipated the more or less involuntary experi- 
ence of the central banks of America and France in accumulating 
vast stocks of bullion, and the rest of the world would have been 
as starved of gold as it is to-day. 

It must be manifest to anyone who considers the subject that no 
metallic standard can remain operative if. the great creditor nations 
act in such a way as to. create a corner in the metal. The present 
distress is an acute manifestation of this process, and the question 
is inevitably asked whether gold is for ever to remain the standard 
of money value, however well or ill it is made to work. 





Obviously the most rational answer to this question would seem 
to be that, if the gold standard cannot work without depressing 
and even ruining trade, the proper course must be to seek another 
and better one. Iam afraid, however, that the financial authorities 
of the world, with their deep-rooted traditions and long-established 
practice, will not be easily moved. te consider the question on its 
merits. There is still a profound conviction that the gold standard 
is the firmest basis for sound money, the surest protection against 
inflation, the best safeguard from political interference with national 
currencies by needy governments. 


THE Qua.iry oF ‘‘Sounp Money’ 

If the operation of the gold standard were properly controiled 
this conviction might be well founded, but as matters stand there 
is little or no justification for it. The claim that it provides protec- 
tion against inflation is demonstrably false, for in less than twenty 
years before the War the world price level rose by roughly forty 
per cent., a marked example of inflation even with the gold standard 
in full operation. Again, what protection does the gold standard 
afford against a needy government which can.abandon it whenever 
it chooses? We have seen too many instances in recent years to 
have any illusions on this point. The gold standard may have a 
protective quality when the sky is clear and there are no financial 
storms, but in times of peril and stress the protection vanishes. 

Further, what is meant by the claim that the gold standard 
ensures the preservation of ‘‘sound money’’? For my own part 
1 am unable to attach any meaning to the phrase except that a 
*‘sound’’ unit. of currency would always be of the same value 
measured in the aggregate of the things on which our money is 
spent. 1 think it can hardly be disputed that it would be of 
inestimable advantage if the pound always maintained the same 
purchasing power; in other words, if our internal price level remained 
constant. Viewed in this light, could any standard have failed 
more signally than has the gold standard in recent years? 

Is it possible, then, with or without the gold standard, to 
maintain the pound at a constant value measured in internal pur- 
chasing power? If we are not frightened by the term ‘‘ managed 
currency,’’ and can harden ourselves to some degree of indifference 
to exchange fluctuations, there seems no reason to doubt the 
possibility. I do not know why we should be alarmed by the idea 
of a managed currency. The essential difference between a gold 
standard and a managed standard is a difference of objective. The 
instruments are precisely the same, the Bank rate and ‘‘ open market 
operations,’” the second being a technical term for buying and 
selling bills or securities in the open market with the object of 
increasing er diminishing the quantity of money. These instruments 
have long been employed by the Bank of England, whose main objec- 
tive hitherto, with a gold standard in operation, has necessaril\ 
been the maintenance of exchange stability, whereas with a managed 
standard the objective would be stability of the internal price level. 


TRE Bank OF ENGLAND 

It is well recognised that the Bank of England, through the two 
instruments I have mentioned, has a high degree of control over 
the volume of credit and the rates currently charged for its use. 
Indeed, its control over the quantity of credit, and consequently of 
money, is as nearly absolute as anything can be in economic life, 
while the power of the Bank rate has been demonstrated on innumer- 
able occasions ever since credit became an important element in our 
commercial system. With the aid of these controls it should not be 
an impossible task to maintain stability of the price level. 

It seems, therefore, that the achievement of a high degree of 
stability in our domestic price level should present no insuperab\k 
difficulty. What in fact has happened in the last four months? 
Following almost immediately upon our going off the gold standard 
the British wholesale price level rose about eight per cent., and since 
then has remained practically stationary; it is still slightly lower 
than a year ago, and nearly twenty per cent. below ‘the figure for 
January, 1930. Our cost of living index, if we allow for seasonal 
changes, has scarcely moved ; it is below the figure for January, 1931, 
and more than ten per cent. lower than a year earlier. There h 
been né inflation, and the supposed miracle of maintaining a currency 
stable in purchasing power without any metallic standard has been 
accomplished. 

There is, then, no reason to regard the management of monetar: 
conditions as an altogether novel departure, nor to see in it the grave 
dangers which might arise from lack of experience. It is equally 
true, I think, that public anxiety about ‘exchange fluctuations is 
(Continued on page 182.) 
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unnecessarily exaggerated. If the pound retaims a constant value 
measured in commodities, a rise or fall in foreign gold exchanges, 
temporary fluctuations apart, will only mark the degree in which gold 
has appreciated or depreciated, in other words the degree in which 
the gold standard has failed of its proper purpose in securing a stable 
value of money. In such circumstances the press might more 
logically remind us that the pound is always worth twenty shillings, 


and reckon the dollar and the franc as worth varying.number of. 


cents and centimes. 
THE INESCAPABLE CHOICE 

I conclude, then, that it is possible for long-term stability in the 
price level to be achieved by the exercise of monetary policy. But 
this does not necessarily mean that the gold standard should be 
permanently abandoned, for, if*a country off that standard can 
achieve stability of the price level, so also can countries on it, 
provided they act in concert. It-is a mistake to suppose that the 
gold standard and a managed. standard are mutually exclusive 
opposites. The widespread impression that the gold standard 
operates automatically is a complete delusion, for in fact it must 
always be in some degree managed so soon as bank credit plays a 
leading part in the business life of a community. The trouble is 
that hitherto the mere fact that the gold standard is established 
has induced among monetary authorities a false sense of security, 
leading them to limit management to the irreducible minimum. It 
is because the gold standard has_beem left too free to take its own 
course that the world has suifered. the ill effects we are now ex- 
periencing. 
IMPORTANCE OF MANAGEMENT 


I believe we should all welcome a well-managed gold standard if 
we could get it. It is not management but the lack of it which has 
caused the failure of the gold standard. At present, however, and 
probably for some time. to come, the practical alternative is between 
a gold standard badly managed and a pure managed currency without 
gold. Experience in the last few months has taught us what our 
choice should be. Events have shown conclusively that we cannot 
afford the gold standard of post-War times; it has Sesnene impossible 
for us because of unfavourable technical and psychological conditions. 
If these are incapable of control the gold standard will not work. 
On the other hand, there are advantages of practical convenience, 
by no means inconsiderable, in a gold standard, well managed; and 
such a standard would be preferable to a pure managed currency, 
unless, as is hardly conceivable to-day, the management were con- 
ducted on an international basis. The immediate choice before this 
country is inescapable; either we must have a soundly managed gold 
standard, which can only be secured by well-ordered international 





action, or we must definitely abandon gold and rely on a managed 
standard without any metallic basis at all. In either event one 
thing is certain: the art of monetary management will have to be 
relied upon more and more to obviate such catastrophes in economic 
life as we are witnessing to-day. We must not delude ourselves 
once again into thinking that if we return to gold all will be well; 
renewed indulgence in that comfortable idea would be fatal. De- 
liberate, skilled and resolute monetary management, with or without 
gold, is a sine qua non of steady economic progress. 


THE OUTLOOK 

Mr. McKenna“thtn dealt with the position of the Bank, and con- 
cluded as follows: In conclusion, when we look ahead we find the 
prospects more encouraging than a year ago. The. proposals of the 
Government for a general tariff will certainly ensure the balancing 
of our Budget, and will even provide a surplus which may be advan- 
tageously used for the relief of the present uneconomic burden of 
excessive direct taxation. As far as British trade is concerned, the 
outlook is undoubtedly brighter now that we have established our 
independence of the continued decline in gold prices. World trade, 
however, on which we are largely: dependent, is still under the in- 
fluence of this decline, and no signs of its cessation have yet appeared. 
Nevertheless, the reversal of the trend must be daily brought nearer 
by the inability of the creditor countries to obtain payment in respect 
of their foreign claims. These receipts are an appreciable element in 
the French and. American balances of current international trans- 
actions, and the time must be approaching, if it has not already 
arrived, when the presumed surplus on these accounts will have dis- 
appeared. As a consequence the effective monetary demand for gold 
is bound to diminish, and the result must be that gold, like any 
other commodity in the same circumstances, will decline in value. 
The outflow from Indian hoards, superimposed upon a fully main- 


tained supply of newly mined gold, hastens the day when gold prices 


will begin to rise. 

Behind and above all these economic tendencies is the necessity of 
securing a final and satisfactory solution of the problem of reparations 
and international war debts. In spite of temporary disappointments 
and set-backs, there are strong indications that the problem is steadily 
becoming better and more widely understood. The Hoover mora- 
torium marked a great advance towards a fuller appreciation of the 
vital effects which these international claims exert upon the economic 
life of all countries. The world can never attain the level of pros- 
perity justified by its own productive powers until this unhappy 
chapter of post-War history-is finally closed. 

The Report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 








London Amusements 





MATINEES 


THEATRES 





All at 2.30, p.m., unless otherwise stated. 





FORTUNE, THE DARK SAINT, Wed., Sat. 





GAIETY. HOLD MY HAND. Wed., Sat. 





Sir Oswald Stoll presents 
ERIK CHARELL’S 


WHITE HORSE INN. 
Daily at 2.30 and 8.15. 


STRAND. (Smoking.) 8.30, Thurs., Sat., 2.30, 

IT’S A GIRL. 
COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem. Bar, 3161. | LESLIE HENSON. SYDNEY HOWARD. 
Connie Ediss. Austin Melford. 





WESTMINSTER THEATRE. pajace Street. 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. (Vie. 0283.) 2/5 to 0/-, 





HIPPODROME. 
QUEEN’S THE IMMORTAL HOUR. w., 8. 








ST. MARTIN’S Tues, & Fri. 


BOW BELLS. Daily. FORTUNE. xves.. 8.30. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE in 


THE DARK SAINT. 
By Francois de Curel, Adapted by Barbara Ling. 


Evgs., 9. Wed., Sat., 3 (for a limited run), 
A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Anmer Hall, Athene Seyler, Henry Ainley. 

Preceded 8.30 (Mats., 2.30), by Gillie Potter. 


Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 








THE NELSON TOUCH. 





SAVOY. AUTUMN CROCUS. Wed., Th., Sat. 





STRAND. IT’S A GIRE, Thurs, & Sat. 


GAIETY. Evgs.,8.15. Mats.,W. &S., 2.30. Tem. 6991. 


HOLD MY HAND, 
with STANLEY LUPINO, 
JESSIE MATTHEWS, 


WYNDHAM’S THEATRE, Temple Bar 3028. 
Tues. next at 8. Ist Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
GERALD DU MAURIER in 


THE GREEN PACK. py eve , = 
. By EDGAR WALLACE. 














WESTMINSTER. HIPPODROME. 


A PAIR OF SPECTACLES, 


Wed., Sat., 3- 
A New Revue, 
Binnie Hale. 





WYNDHAM’S. THE GREEN PACK. Sats. 





London. GER. 0648. 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.15, 
BOW BELLS. 


PICTURE THEATRES 








Nelson Keys, 


Andre Randall, ° Harriet Hoctor, Robert Hale. ACADEMY, Oxford St. (opp. Warings), Ger. 2981. 


Exclusive run Pabst’s Great German Sound Film West 





ST. MARTIN’S. 





Temple Bar 1443. | Front 1918. “ Should be seen by every true lover of the 
Sereen ’’—Dat_y Tevecrarn. Also Reiniger Silhouette 




















Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Fri. at 2.30. a . , - 
OPERAS "THE NELSON TOUCH. Flying Coffer, Hungarian Dances and Mickey Mouse. 
’ ’ A Modern Comedy. 
QUEEN'S. (Ger. 9437). TUESDAY NEXT, 8.30. EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Ger. 1234. 10a,.m.—12 p.m. 
Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. (6 Weeks Only). SAVOY. = 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thur. and Sat., 2.30, NORMA SHEARER 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR. Isobe! Elsom, Francis Lederer in and ROBERT MONTGOMERY in 
; GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES, AUTUMN CROCUS. PRIVATE LIVES. 
W. Johnstone-Douglas, Arthur Cranmer, Bruce Flegg. FINAL WEEKS. London’s Longest Run. By NOEL COWARD. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLS 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 





"TH NEW wo GROUP 55, Gower Street, 


yp oe 8th, at 8.30 p.m. FIRST GUIDE 
— WARDS SOCIOLOGY, by Prof. Sir Patrick 


Thursday, February lith, at 8.30 p.m. pay, 
THE D OYER AND CREATOR, by Mr. W. T. 


pa Ah, 
Admission: Members, Is., Others, 2s. 


RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11, Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 





RIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 

Co-educational, ages 10-18. Junior School, ages 

7-10. Fees, ~~ £99 perannum. Day Scholars £30. 
—Prospectus from HEADMASTER. 





Conway. HALL, Red Square, W.C.1.— 


Lion 
Sunday, 1 WECICUT IED, 11 a.m. 
'H WIC M.A., 
IDEALISM IN MODERN EDUCATION. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
"TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK IN MENTAL 
HEALTH. 














THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(University of Londen), 
Hi ton , W.C.2. 

Applications are invited from social workers for admis- 
sion to a one year’s course of training in Mental Health. 
Six scholarships of about £200 each are available to those 
Science Certificates, or their equivalent. 
includes theoretical and practical work, and is 
to qualify students for ntments such as 
those of Social Workers in Mental jitals and Child 
Applications for Scholarships should be made not later 
than May Ist, 1932, to the Secretary of the School, 

from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

January, 1932. 


= PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
examination fo: eral OrpeN SCHOLARSHIPS 
s) will take place in March. 
tional Exhibitions are available for those not reaching 
standard. Candidates should be under 14 on 
March Ist. 


For details apply to Tue Bursar. 











TRAINING CENTRES 


IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE » DSe., Ph.D., F.LC. 
Evening Courses for the yy & of the U niversity of 


London 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, E , German and Italian 
Literature and uages. 

Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 
nnually to students of the College. 

Calendar, 1s.; by pest, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full iculars apply to the SECRETARY : 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C.4. 








HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEG ford, 


ge, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse 
Cricket, Tennis, —. =. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, 
K.1).—Universiry Courses In Arts, 
Mepicing, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical 
Electrical), Fee £22 10s. a year. ltesidentia!l Halls for 
Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free. 
—K. J. Wienats, Registrar. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


Pt UBLISHING. 

The Manager of THe New SraresMAN AND NATION 

ly recommends young man (28), with thorough 

and wide practical experience of periodical 

ublishing and accountancy. (Inter. Incorp. Secs. Assn). 

pu outgrown his job, this young man is wanting to 
find a bigger 

Nation, 10 Gt. Queen St., 





one. Write Box 124, New STraTESMAN AND 
W.C.2, 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRITING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Teehnical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 














Tele. : Holborn 6182. 
Se ee 
Brooker, 37, Belmont Road, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol. 

PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION 
DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING 


TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 

Authors’ MSS. and Plays p tly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed seosl veal and ehecked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED 
6, ‘onduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


YPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS., etc. Duplicating 
Printing. Moderate charges. King’s Typewriting 
Offices (N.), 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 8883. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. 
pl owl aoa a Aim Sod mene 
oer aees viduals and as membcrsof general 
Independent study. I attention to 
health ae = gee dev t. Pp red for 
Well-qualified staff. ipal : Berta 

= 


EDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. Co-educa- 
tional Public School for Boys and Girls from 11-19. 
Separate Junior School for those from 4-12. From six 





HYDE PARK, W.2. 


WITHIN 2 MINS. LANCASTER-GATE TUBE STN. 
Single and Double Bed-sitting Rooms. To be LET 
at very moderate price, including breakfast, baths, 
light and full service. Dinners optional. Hot and cold 
water every room. Luxurious divan beds. 100 per cent. 
service. Excellent cooking. Constant hot water. 
SIXTY-NINE SUSSEX GARDENS, W.2. 
PADDINGTON 9175. 
Another Unsolicited Testimonial. 

“ That = have any rooms vacant amazes me -it 
can onl that those secking the one oasis in the 
desert like residential chambers, which are usual, have 
not had the luck to find you. 

“ Exeellent cooking, food piping hot, water con- 
stantly so, boots brilliant, super luxurious beds, to 
name but a few of the joys, puts your house on the 
plane of the super hotels of London.” 





to ten scholarships, value £40—£80 each, awarded ly 
including three or four for Arts and Music. Examinations 
held March and May. Particulars from Headmaster, 
J. H. Bapwey. 





HE NEW SCHOOL, 98 Leigham Court Road, 

Streatham Hill, S.W.16. Day School (with Hostel) 

for boys and girls on methods of Rudolf Steiner. For 
prospectus apply SecreTarRy. 





T. Helens, Northwood, Middlesex, boarding school 

for girls. Education on modern lines up to college 

entrance. Recognised and inspected by the Board of 

Education. Special Home Science course for elder 

girls. Bracing air, very high health record. Good 

ying — Heated open air Swimming Bath. 
te fees. 





A THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public School for 
Boys and Girls. -10-18, Individual attention ; 
initiative encouraged.——Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead, 
W.3, Sussex. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Lane End, Bucks, in 
view of the present financial depression, will grant 
bursaries, to a limited number of girls under 12 vears of 
age, which will materially reduce the expenses of their 
education during their whole school course. Application 
should be made as carly as possible to the Princrpa.. 





E4STBOURNE.—2, Jevington Gardens, Hi High-class 

vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full 
particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. Kocers (Cookery 
diploma). Tel. 866. 


OURNEMOUTH’S Food Reform Guest House, 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. Sea 8 mins., 

everything for a restful and happy holiday: very mode- 

rate tariff.— Write for Illustrated Prospectus. "Phone 076, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Waisalt: House I'rivate Hotel, 

West Cliff. vo cuisine and service, quiet 

situation. jal Residential terms. ‘Phone 1926.— 
Miss L. STANLEY. 


FlASTBOURNE, Staniey House Private Hotel, Howard 
Square. Central — oo position, near Band 
onshire Pa: Excellent cuisine and 

Phone 1864.—The Misses M. and V. StaN.ey. 














Warm 
Lovely 
water all 


Hotel. 
situation. 
H. and ce. 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor 

sunny, comfortable. Quiet 
views. Central heating, log ftres. 
bedrooms. Telephone 126. 





OARD RESIDENCE. Vegetarian, 
friends. Modern house in beautiful country. 
light, telephone.—Sandylea, Petersfield, Hants. 


suitable for two 
Electric 








EACON Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. Bertrand 
and Dora Russell. Applies modern knowledge 





in diet, teaching methods and psychology.—Address 
enquiries, PRINCIPAL. 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS’ CROSS, 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College. 
— , late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, Png Bie and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practieal work. The 
irls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
lession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elecution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its @wn grounds of 15 acres. 





ENSLEY HOUSE, Woodford Green, Essex. Home 
J, near London. Children from two—Mon- 
tessori class. 





FOR GIRLS AND 
B.A., Court- 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL 
BOYS.—Apply Miss WALKERDINE, 
field Gardens, S.W.5. 





D* WILLIAMS’ = HOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH 
WALES 


RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


HEADMISTRESS : 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 


vidual attention. Special attention to health and diet. 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 





EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp 
KINDERGARTEN), GROVE PARK, S8.E.12. 
Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy home 
life, Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff. 
-Principal, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 





OUTHLANDS SCHOOL, Exmouth, Devon. 
Girls’ Boarding and Day School. Recognised by 
Board of Education. Large qualified staff. Civies and 
Junior Branch.—Apply to HEApDMISTRESs. 





ADMINTON SCHOOL (Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol), 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Visitor: The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood. P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.1., LL.D. President of 
the Board of Governors : Gilbert Murray, Esq., LL.D. 
D.Litt., F.B.A. Vice-Presidents : Ernest Barker, Esq., 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D. ; Miss E. H. Major, C.B.E., 
M.A. Chairman : J. Odery Symes, Esq., M.D. Head 

Mistress ; Miss B. M. Baker, B.A 








> 


LITERARY 


Books of Mystery, Black Magic, «Witcheraft, De- 

y wanted. State original price and price 
asked:—Box 129, c/o Poo.’s ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
180, Fleet St., E.C.4. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED > 





EDSITTING ROOM offered in studio house, 
Hammersmith, 25s. p.w. Suit cultured woman. 
Riverside 2954, or Box 132, New STATESMAN AND 


W.C,2. 


Natron, 10 Gt. Queen St., 











OUTH KENSINGTON. 


Lovely sunny upfurni ia red 


rooms vacant, dining room, lounge. Ref . required. 
—Box 133, New SvTaTesMan anv Navion, 16 Gt, 


Queen St., W.C.2 








UBLIC SCHOOL MAN, who would — Gendibebate 
guest (out all. day and week-ends), requires as 
prmanency Bed-sitting Room with breakfast (now ox 
arch). Essentials: central situation ; private family ; 
cosy, bright reom; moderate terms. For preference 
W.1 district ; family where there is young society and 








no other guests. Please reply fully to R. C., eo J. W 
Vickers & Co., Lrp., 24 Austin Friars, E.C.2. 
a little Attic Bed- prane room, 14s. 6d, 
excel. , Belsize Avenue, N.W.3 
ERY Attractive Bed-sitting a (Single and 


Double). 
Karl's Court. 


Private House overlooking lovely garden. 
Breakfast and Dinner, 3 to 5 gns. a week. 





Box 134, New STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Gt. Queen 
St., W.C.2. 
HELSEA.—-Self con. L. unfur. rooms. Aanentenes 
Cen. heat. H. & C. basins. E.l. Mod. ine. terins, 
with bath & ‘phone. Breakfast. Din. op. Suit men 
Box 130, New SravesMAN AND Narion, 10 Gt. Queen 


St., W.C.2. 





ARGE furnished settee-bed-sitting room 5 facing gerdr a 


Bath, all conveniences. Rent I2s. 6d.—Mrs. 
Gorrrmnce, 15, Hillmarton Road N.7. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ERFORMING ANIMAL! S. One Thing and Another, 
by Edmund T. MacMichael, includes letters from 
and to Lord Lonsdale and others. Should be read by ati 











who wish to understand the position. Post free 7d. from 

Hon. Secretary, P. and C.A.D, League, 17 Bucking- 
ham St., Adelphi, W.C.2. 

Jj SMBEns of the Fabian Society, and Labour 

sympathisers generally, in the neighbourhood, 

are asked to send their names to Miss M. H. Drarv, 

+ Hon. Sec., South Kensington Labour Party, 41, Eardile,s 


Crescent, 8S.W.5, who will inform them of the branch's 


activities. 





UBLIC SPEAKING. Learn to be self-contiden 
fluent, convincing. A powerful asset to every pro- 
fessional and business man or woman. Private lessons. 











RESTAURANT 


ais ors 122, Baker Street, close to station 


ises. Exeellent food and mig 
Lunches, reg od ‘able d’héte 1s, 6d. and Is. 9d. 


setts Dian, 6a 6. 2s. 6d, Sundays, 12 till 
8, 2s. 6d. 








EARN to write Articles and Stories, make space 
hours profitable. Booklet free. —Recenr Insri- 
TUTE (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 


PROFIT FROM YOUR PEN. 
for the Press taught in a ical manner by a 


a experienced ournalist. Pro “ey 
Tnonsipe, 54, Russell Square, London, W.- 





The art of writing 





Call; or write — puaupesies to James Duxbury, 
Duxbury Institute, 41, Woburn ayunee, W.C.1. 
EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any ‘ength cut. 


Patterns free on stating shades desired.—James 
Srreet Tween Veror, 104, Stornoway, N.B 
ARMAL ADE ume ent bitter. As supplied to 
London Clubs. Old family recipe, probably best 
now obtainable. 12 x 1-Ibs., carriage paid, 14s. Sample 
8d.—Dororny Carrer, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 








Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION 


February 6, 1932 


























- THE FIRST QUARTERLY NUMBER OF 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Edited by Desmond MacCarthy 


MARCH 
‘On sale from the First of the Month 


WILL INCLUDE 
A New. Poem by 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


One of the few completed poems he left behind him at his death. 


LYTTON STRACHEY THE LAST TO CALL HIM 











by Desmond MacCarthy. 


A portrait, and a criticism of his 
work. Mr. MacCarthy knew Lytton 
Strachey from his undergraduate 
days onwards. 


PIRANDELLO by Janko Lavrin. 


An analytical study of the dramatist; 
his thought and his methods. 


TWO SHORT STORIES 


Nausicaa by William Plomer. 
Passengers by J. A. H. Ogden. 


CHARLIE by E V. Lucas. 
New information about Charles 


Lamb’s friend, Randal Norris, with 
portrait. 


CHINESE PUNCH AND JUDY 
by Stella Benson. 


ANAESTHESIA by M. Anthony. 


A curiously exact account of ex- 
periences which many will recognise 
but few have been able to recall. 


Also a lengthy CHRONICLE REVIEW of some recent 
books; fiction, poetry and general literature. 











On Sale Everywhere, March 1st 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


Annual Subscription Eleven 


10, GREAT QUEEN _ STREET, 


Shillings, 


post free to any address. 


LONDON’) W.C.2 
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